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LITBRALTURB. 


THE VOICE OF THE DEPARTED. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 

‘(it is a popular belief among the Mussulmans that echoes are merely the voi- 
ees of spirits fled from earth to heaven, and which repeat the syllables uttered by 
those they loved on earth.” 

Echo, sweet echo, many a magic spell 
Is by tradition to thy cave imparted ; 
Yet mostly on the theme I love to dwell, 
That holds thee as the voice of the departed. 





Filed are the dear companions of my youth, 

No more their looks rejoice, their accents cheer me ; 
Oft have I sighed to tell them of my truth, 

And sorrowed that I might not bring them near me. 


May I not welcome then the soothing thought, 
That when oppressed by trouble and dejection, 

My heart may welcome those long vainly sought, 
My ears may greet their murmurs of affection ? 


Stealing from busy scenes and heartless throngs, 
How shall I love ta seek that dear communion, 

Disclose to them my fears, my griefs, my wrongs, 
And breathe my prayers for our celestial union ! 


I may not hope their counsels to obtain, 
That were too vast a boon, too high a gladness ; 
Yet I were blest to greet each gentle strain, 
Responding softly to my whispered sadness. 


O no—the bright delusion I repel, 
Held by the children of romantic feeling. 

The eastern prophet’s train on hopes may dwell, 
That fade before the Gospel’s pure revealing. 


How should our loved ones share their promised rest, 
If haunted ever by our troubled sighing ? 

How should they hold sweet converse with the blest, 
While to our plaint of daily care replying ? 


They hear us not—in vain the boon we crave, 
Yet may we list to them our words repeating ; 
But silence deep, the silence of the grave, 
Must first prepare us for the happy greeting. 





SONGS OF SPAIN. 
BY MISS H. B. 
I saw him at the revel, 
Where the foaming cup ran high ; 
And the vaulted roof was ringing 
To hymns of victory ; 
With a thousand warriors gazing 
On him, their star and pride,— 
The golden spoil around him, 
And the Woman by his side ! 


I saw him in the battle, 
When his raven plume arose 
Dark from its mountain eyrie, 
A death-like token to his foes ; 
And the thousands following after, 
Where his trumpet rent the air, 
The watchword of the slaughter— 
And the Woman too was there ! 


MACDONALD. 


I saw a lonely valley, 

Whose place was far and deep, 
And amid the dark recesses 

Where Cantabrian shadows sleep ; 
Meet for the stern Guerilla, 

His long last rest to share— 
But o’er him there was only 

The Woman weeping there ! 





SCENES FROM THE DRAMA OF HISTORY. 


DENMARK.——-THE PROLOGUE, 


History—the great roll in which are recorded the deeds of men—the biography 
of nations—the safe asylum of gray-haired tradition—must ever be prized and 
venerated by all who love the « light of other days,”’ the dreams of the times of 
old. In this storehouse of the past is laid up a boundless variety of good and 
evil ; tales of suffering and guilt which “‘now melt into sorrow, now madden 
with crime,” monstrous delusions which once led the world astray, and many an 
appalling scene of mental or bodily torture ; but there, too, are found those 
touching examples of * pure self sacrificing love,” that ‘fill the eyes with plea- 


sant tears,” those trophies of heroic worth that will not let us sleep, and those | 


getens chronicles of martyr-wars for hearths and altars, that ring in our ears 
ike the sound of a trumpet. " 

The works of great historians do indeed contain the “ gold of the dead ;” but 
though, like the precious metal, it passes current, and is valued by all when coin- 
ed and stamped, yet few can recognise it in the ore. He, therefore, who digs in 
the mine, and brings up the buried treasure to the “cheerful day ;”’ whoclears it 
from its earthly compounds, and gives it the popular form, may well be consider- 
ed to have done good service, although, to make his coinage brighter and strong- 
er, he do mix a little alloy. r . 

“Tl y ades peuples sans physiognomie auxquels il ne faut pas des peintres,”’ 
(Rousseau,) and it may be thought that Denmark is a good specimen. But, for 
this very reason, it has been less drawn, and offers 
and there is besides an interest attached to the country from English associations 
The fierce sea-kings who ravaged our coasts and pillaged our convents in the 
middle ages, the barbarous invaders subdued by Alfred the Great, and in happier 
times the gallant voyage of King James to bring home his Danish bride, togeth- 
er with the subsequent alliances of Queen Anne and the Hanoverian princesses 
with the royal family of Denmark, are but a few of those events which connect 
the Danes with England by solid ties, while Shakspeare has thrown over the two 
countries the common atmosphere of genius. Perhaps, too, there is a pleasure 
im recalling the former greatness of a brave nation, which the course of events 
has doomed to a premature decay. 

Artists indeed complain that historical pictures are little valued ; and authors, 
who paint with the pen, may dread asmilar distaste. But there is a life and mo- 
tion in the current of thought beyond the reach of art, and he who faintly admires 
a stream when arrested by the painter’s hand, and imprisoned in colours and can- 
vass, will yet feel his eye brighten, and his heart laugh for joy beside the spark- 
ling ripples of the flowing river. * 

_ Thus ends the prologue. ‘ For us and for our history, here stooping to your 
c.emency, we pray a fair hearing and ready applause. And now the curtain ri- 


agreater chance of novelty ; | 


ses to the sound of drums and trumpets, disclosing a wintry scene on the dreary 
shores of an ice-covered sea. 


The enterprising character of Charles Gustavus the Tenth, who succeeded to | 


the Swedish throne on the resignation of that extraordinary person, Queen Chris- 
| tina, created no small alarm in the rival state of Denmark. Urged on by their 
| very fears, and stimulated besides by the Datch, who dreaded the ascendency of 
| Sweden, the Daues took advantage of the Polish war, in which Charles had en- 
| gaged, to delare hostilities against him. But that prince, who inherited the mi- 


| 
; 
| SCENE I.—THE PASSAGE OF THE ICE. 
| 


| litary promptness of his uncle, the great Gustavus Adolphus, marched instantly | 


for Holstein, defeated the Danes in every engagement, overran the whole of Jut- 
| land, and at the close of the year 1657 his army of fourteen thousand veteran 
| troops lay on the shore of the Little Belt, divided from the Isle of Funen only by 
| twenty miles of water. Here, at least, the Danes hoped for breathing time ; the 
| Swedish fleet could not put tosea until spring, and even then their own naval 
resources, with the aid of a few ships from Holland, would be sufficient to baffie 
theenemy. But these expectations were wholly disappointed ; a rigorous frost 
set in, of such unexampled severity, that the Little Belt was frozen over, and 
abridge of ice spanned the hitherto impassable barrier. Charles immediate- 
ly conceived the daring enterprise of marching his whole army over the ice, 
and waited impatiently for the hour when he might bid his legions “ forward.” 
It was midnight when a council of war was sitting in an old-fashioned chateau 
where the king had taken up his quarters. The room had a bare and barrack-like 
| appearance, the furniture was scanty and rude, there were not even chairs enough 
| for the whole party, one of the officers occupying a deal box, while another had 
| taken up a precarious position on the summit of a pile of knapsacks. A table 
of pine-boards, covered with maps, papers, and writing materials, stood in the 
| centre, at one end of which sat Charles himself. He was at that time about thir- 
| ty-seven, but looked ayear or two older; scarcely of middle height, square- 
| shouldered, and compactly built, his whole frame denoted great strength and vi- 
| gour; his face was broad, the eyes small and gray, his lips thin and well defined, 
| and the general expression of his countenance was highly prepossessing from his 
| frank, fearless air, and look of keen intelligence. He was dressed in a green 
| uniform faced with white, buff leather breeches, and jack boots ; a three-corner- 
| ed hat lay onthe table. The short tails of his coat stuck out on each side, pro- 
bably forward between his knees, both hands resting on the pummel. Maréchal 
Bannier, Generals Wrangel Steinboch, Counts Foot, De la Gardie, and other 
| veteran officers, sat round the table, all of them trained up to military skill in 
| the terrible school of the thirty years’ war. * 
| Besides these military councillors, there were present the Chevalier Terlon, 
' 
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envoy of Louis XVi., and Count Uhlfeldt. The latter was a Danish noble, once 

high in rank, and first minister under Christian IV., whose natural daughter, the 
| beautiful Leonora Christina, he had married. 
| feldt had intrigued with other nobles on behalf of his brother-in-law Waldemar, 

in opposition to Frederick, the present king of Denmark, besides insulting the 
| queen and irritating the senators by his overwhelming pride. Some malpracti- 

ces with respect to the coinage having diminished his popularity, and being also 
| called upon by the senate to account for the revenues of his government, the 
| proud count broke with the court altogether; and soon afterwards, when charges 

little short of treason were brought against him, he and his wife took ship by night 
| and fled to Holland. He was then offered an asylum by Queen Christina of Swe- 
| den; her successor, Charles Gustavus, continued it, and now, after a seven 
years’ exile, Corfitz Count Uhlfeldt was come to triumph in the ruin and humili- 

ation of his nativecountry. Tall, handsome, and commanding, skilled in lan- 
| guages, endowed with great genius, and proud as the fallen Lucifer, he was one 
| of those men whose course through life is sure to be distinguished by good or 
| evil beyond the commor. measure. 

An officer entered with despatches. 

| ‘Tis well,” said the king, his small eyes flashing with ardour ; the frost 

holds, and Arensdoff reports the ice firm as iren. Gentlemen, let us march.” 
| ** Sire,” General Wrangel began, “is the risk well considered? A night- 
| march of fourteen thousand men, cavalry and artillery included, over twenty miles 

of ice ;—a thaw, a sudden shift of wind, may sink the whole army, or at least 

shut us upin the Island of Funen until spring, and even then our release would 
, depend on the chance of a naval victory. Is it prudent?” 

He stopped : the king was listening to him with a fixed look and peculiar smile ; 

Wrangel shook his head and sat down. 

“Tt is welll know you,” said Charles, nodding carelessly to the general. 
“Risk! There is risk, but not more than success is worth. The enemy have no 
dezence but this fosse of the Little Belt; once pass it, and Funen is ours.” 

“Yes, sire,” added Count Uhifeldt, “and from the shore of Funen Zealand 
will be in sight ; let the frost but hold, and Copenhagen falls.” 

‘“‘Ay,” muttered Charles, with a glance of triumph; ‘ Copenhagen—Copen- 
hagen !” 

he next instant he turned abruptly in his chair, shifted his sword with a clat- 
ter, and threw a sidelong glance at the count. The king remembered he was a 
traitor. 
Another officer with despatches. After a hasty perusal, Charles rose. 

“ Allis favourable. Gentlemen, to your posts. Remember the general or- 
der—that the cavalry lead their horses and march wide ; see that the artillery do 
the same. Chevalicr, you will accompany me.” He bowed formally to the right 
and left, and walked straight out of the room, followed by Terlon. 


frozen sea. It wasa clear starry night; the snow lay a foot deep, anc threw a 
ghastly unnatural glare on the light uniforms and steel arms of the Swedes. As 
each company or squadron advanced upon the ice, the next marched down tothe 
| shore, halting for a few minutes to allow an interval between them ! all was 

done with the cool discipline of veteran soldiers ; no confusion, no noise, nothing 
| but the word of command, the creak of artillery wheels; or the rattling of pikes 
and muskets to announce the simultaneous movements of somany thousand men. 





| When the last files had left the shore, the king stood watching their advance | 


with great interest ; the heavy crushing sound grew less and Jess distinct; the 
| separate divisions seemed to gather into one solid mass, its size diminishing ev- 
| ery instant, until his gallant army, viewed by that “disastrous twilight,” had 
| dwindled into a shadowy indistinguishable something, only to be traced hy the 
| dark tract it left upon the snow. The cold was so intense that wine and beer 
were frozen hard, aud whenever the slightest breath of air swept over the dreary 
waste, even the hardy Swede shivered like an ague-struck girl. 

‘ God help the poor soldier who quits his rank to-night !” exclaimed the Che- 

valier Terlon, wrapping his fur pelisse closer around him. The remark roused 
Charles from his reverie. 
| ‘Monsieur le Chevalier,” he replied, “ my Swedes will not quit their ranks ; 
and if there be danger, at least we will share it with them. Come.” 

Sledges drawn by three horses abreast were in waiting ; they entered, and bear- 
ing to the left, followed in the broad path beaten by the troops. 

The trampling of so many men and horses had half melted the snow, and the 
sledges went splashing on through 8 half-liquid, half-solid consistence, like the 
| chaos of the fiend; hollows in the ice, filled with water two feet deep, would 
| set the horses aslide, and make the slight vehicles waver to and fro, throwing 
| the cold snow- water sheer over the shivering travellers, sudden blasts loaded 
| with snow-drift and powdered ice made the drivers cringe, and forced their shag- 
| gy cattle to snort and shake their manes, and thrust their heads bencath each oth 

er's shouler. Asthey neared the marching columns, one straggler ouly was 
seen, raking in a pool with the stock of his musket. 
‘‘ My cartouche-box, sire,” he shouted, in reply to the king’s impatient hail. 
‘* Hold on to the sledge, comrade,” said Charles, ‘‘ andkeep your rank, though 
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On the death of Christian, Uhl- | 


Two hours after midnight the troops began their fearful night-march over a | 


| you should have nothing to fight with but your teeth—hold on. Bravely done, 
| La Gardie !” he called to the general in command of the infantry, who was 
| marching in the rear on foot like acommon soldier. There wasa stir in the 
| ranks as the king drove through; the word passed from mouth to mouth, and the 
nen drew up their knapsacks and pushed on with redoubled vigour,but the Swedes 
| are a silent race, and there was no cheer. 

The sledges now spread abroad on all sides, keeping each a hundred yards 
from the other, for they had reached the mid-channel, and were in the very jaws 
of danger. Now and then fearful sounds rose, booming on the still night air, as 
if the ice had suddenly rent to an immeasurable distance. Rough jagged mass- 
es strewed the surface, and the dead gloom of winter, no longer whitened over 
by light reflected from the level snow, darkened into a sinister scowl. The hoof- 
prints of the cavalry which led the van were not yet effaced, serving as a sort of 
guide, and the king and the chevaliers were following hard upon the track, whem 
a shout close ahead startled them ; the next instant and a mounted trooper seiz~ 
ed the reins, and whirled the horses half round. 

* How now, fellow ?” said Charles, starting up. 

“ Ah, sire,” cried the man, recognising his voice; “ another step, and you 
were lost. Five of our troop went down here, and the captain posted me towarm 
the rear. The ice hereaway is rotten for two hundred yards and more. 


A loud crash upon the left, a shriek, shouts for help, and a sound of desperate 
plunging, cut short the trooper’s report ; the king and the chevaliers leaped from 
the sledge, and made for the spot with all speed, but in vain; there was not 
to be seen except a chasm in the ice, and the hugnan beings who had fallen, thoug! 
warm with life but a few minutes before, were already drifting dead and cold be- 
neath the frozen covering of the sea. 

“Mon brave,” said Charles to the trooper, “take these,” throwing him @ 
cloak and a flask ; ‘‘keep good watch to-night, to-morrow you shall hear from- 
me.” 

Once more the word was “ forward,” and sledge after sledge swept by, while 
the stout soldier, taking a long pull at the flask, and wrapping his cloak around 
him, tramped back and forward on his dreary post with the wakeful eye and mea- 
sured tread of a sentinel. 

At six o'clock the Danish fires were seen by the Finnish cavalry in the van ; 
the king mounted his horse, the files closed up, and an officer was sent to the 
rear to hasten the advance of the infantry. In half an hour the low outline of 
| the shore was distinctly visible at the distance of half a league, and the enemy, 
| opening a fire from three field-pieces to break up the ice, the vanguard halted te 

await the advance of the centre columns. These, however, were still an hour's 

maich in the rear, and the king’s impatient temper, aggravated by the constent 
| crashing of the ice in front, prompted him to change his plan of attack. An ex- 
press was sent to Wrangel to push on with the cavalry of the right wing; Colo- 
nel Arensdorff, with part of the van, was ordered to mancuvre in his present 
sition, so as to occupy the attention of the enemy, while Charles himself, with 
the remainder of the Finnish horse, made a détour upon the left. The move- 
| ments of the troops in their front deceived the Danes; their fire redoubied and 
by the greater elevation of their guns, the balls, instead of passing clear through 
the ice, shattered it far and wide in every direction. A squadron of forty men 
incautiously approaching within range, a shot fell right among them, the ice 
| cracked to an immense distance with a noise like thunder, and men and horses, 
flung into the yawning gulf, struggled fiercely with each other, until the crowd 
of living things, kicked. trampled, or suffocated into a helpless, writhing mass, 
sank heavily down beneath the waters. A shout from the Danes fellowed, but 
the triumph was short ; scouts from either flank brought intelligence of the land- 
ing of the Swedes, and the Scottish officer in command, the veteran Major Hen- 
derson, immediately drew off his men, and fell back upon a farm-house aud wind- 
mill, about half a mile in his rear. His troops, consisting of a few companies of 
regular infautry and some armed peasants, on being surrounded by the Swedes, 
gave up their arms as prisoners of war. 

Daylight, the gray, cheerless dawn of winter, 10se on a strange scene. Groups 
of dismounted troopers had gathered round the smouldering fires, each with the 
bridle on his arm, while the jaded horses stood behind, with drooping necks and 
dull eyes, as weary as the riders. The columns of infantry were just mounting 
the shore with slow but steady pace; the men, pale and haggard from cold and 
fatigue, marched or halted mechanically at the word of command ; they neither 
spoke nor cheered, but as each company was dismissed, some made for the fires 
already burning, some tried to kindle others, while the greater part threw them- 
selves down upon the ground overcome by an irresistible torpor. Far away, 
marking their advance, stretched a belt of sodden snow, its hue of reddish browm 
contrasting powerfully with the white surface it traversed on either side. Smal} 
parties of men dragging a field-piece or a tambrel, stragglers mounted or on foot, 
horses without riders, and broken sledges, were scattered over the waste, while 
here and there a dead soldier lay frozen as he slept in his passage through the 

ice-king’s realms. 
| But whatthen! Let the dead lie stiff and stark upon the snow, or be toss- 
ed like drift-wood on the waves of the sea; the memory of their sufferings has 
long faded away, while the glorions passage of the ice, the renown of the con-~ 
quering Swede, shall go down'to remotest times. Hurra! Funenis won! Den- 
| mark has lost another limb; and the northern eagle stands, with outstretched 
| neck and balanced wing, ready to make the last swoop on his noble srey ! 




















SCENE II. —COPENHAGEN. 

There was uproar in Copenhagen. Everywhere were seen citizens conceal- 
ing their valuables, families embarking at the harbour, soldiers and burghers 
dragging cannon from the ships and arsenals, or repairing the ruined fortifications. 

Now and then a monnted trooper came dashing through the city gates, just 
| checking his headlong speed one moment, to give the pass-word, and then onward 

tothe palace ; for there, in the open space before bie royal chateau, a dense 
multitude was gathered in fearful anxiety, while within, the king had assembled 
his ministers, to fix on their final resolve. 

The Chateau Royal of Copenhagen was not equal in splendour to the Palace 
of Fredericksbourg, four leagues from the city ramparts ; but age hallowed its 
gray walls, and the Danes beheld with veneration the ancient residence of them 
princes. It was in the council-chambers of this old palace that Frederick Hil. 
had convened the great officers of the kingdom, and never had they met at a 
more desperate time. The king himself was somewhat younger than his Swe- 
| dish rival ; tall and well made, (except, perhaps, that his figure about the shoul- 

ders was too thick and museular for a classical model,) his regular and open fea- 
tures announced an affable and liberal disposition ; and if he showed aetivity ra- 
ther than energy, anda chivalrous bravery rather than the resolute daring of the 
Swede, yet, in justice and caution, and a patriarchal care of his subjects, he 
was far superior. Around him sat the great and wise men who then swayed the 
councils of Denmark,—Gersdorff the grand master, Réetz, the chancellor, Otte 
Kraég Lord of Volbierg, Christian Skeel, Eric Rosenkranz, and other senators. 
| Bishop Swann, the head of the clergy, and Jean Nausen, president of Copenba- 
| ven, had also been summoned to give advice on this pressing emergency. 
“General,” said the king, to the commandant of the city, * let the council hear 
your report.” ¢ 
| “ Sire,” replied that officer, “I regret to say that the ramparts on the west 
| are in a ruinous condition ; there being no stone revétement, the earth has crum- 
| led into the fosse, and, from the severity of the frost, repairs would be a work of 
| time and difficulty. Most of the guns have been hastily mounted from the ships 
and arsenals ; the supply of ammunition is deficient ; the garrison consists of on- 
| ly six companies of foot and one regiment of cavalry, in addition to the armed 
burghers ; the stock of provisions is scanty, and many of the springs within the 
| walls have begun to fail. It is doubtful, therefore, whether the city could re- 
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_ ed, on finding that the intelligence was certain ; “* whom is it your Majesty’s plea- 


country. 


286 


“sist a sudden assault, and certain that a siege of two months would compel us to 
surrender from famine alone.” 

At this ominous report, the king looked round with a steady eye: all were 

ve and silent. : 

At length, Count Hannibal Schested rose. He was a man of extraordinary 
powers. When only twenty-seven, he had been sent to negotiate with the wise 
Oxenstiern of Sweden and Olivarez of Spain. When viceroy of Norway, he 
conducted a war with the Swedes so successfully, that tradition still preserves 
among the Norse peasantry the memory of ‘“ Hannibal's war.” And though, 
like his great rival, Uhlfeldt, he too fell under the ban of the senate, and lust 
much of his rank and wealth, yet he prudently bent beneath the storm, and still 
preserved his fidelity to Denmark. His talents, during this eclipse, had been» 
engaged by Charles II., during the English Commonwealth, to carry on intrigues 
with the court of Spain; but now that his own country was in danger, he was 
the first to advise for her safety. Though somewhat below the common height, 
his bright piercing eyes, his noble manner, and the subtle smoothness of his win- 
ning eloquence, arrested the attention of those who most doubted the speaker's 
sincerity. ‘‘ [It is but too plain,” he began, ‘‘ that Copenhagen is indefensible, 
nor is it possible for us to meet the enemy in the field. Many months must 
elapse before aid can be sent by Holland or the Lord Protector,” (here Sir Philip 
Meadowe nodded his assent,) ‘so that if the Swedes once set foot in Zealand, , 
there is not a hope of successful resistance, either by our own efforts or by the | 
aid of our allies. Can we suppose the passage of the Great Belt impossible after | 
what the e.emy have already done? or should we stake everything dear to us | 
on the possible chance of athaw! Painful as it must be to every true Dane, | | 
cannot hesitate to advise your Majesty before Charles is at our very gates,to open | 
negotiations for peace ; for peace on any terms, however hard, which will se- | 
cure us an existence as a nation.” 

He had scarcely resumed his seat, when Otto Kraég, Lord of Volbierg, with 
great vehemence, denounced all ideas of submission ; if the capital could not be 
saved, yet the king and the nobles might hold out in their castles and strongholds 
until the Dutch or English auxiliaries arrived ; besides, the enemy had not yet 
landed in Zealand—the ice must break up—perhaps engulf the invaders—sup- 
plies would soon fail in a protracted war—there were a hundred chances in their 
favour—and while there was but one, he would never consent toa treaty which 
-could only be obtained at an enormous sacrifice. 

Frederick’s eye brightened as the speaker went on, but the grave senators 
shook their heads at the Lord of Voibierg’s rash counsel, and Gersdorff, the grand 
master pointed out, in few words, its utter hopelessness. ‘“ As I was one of 
those,” he continued, “who countenanced this unhappy war, I shall not shrink 
from my share of responsibility. It is in vain to shut our eyes to the desperate 
situation of affairs, should the Swedes effect a passage over the ice. That they 
will atteg»pt it, we have every reason to suppose ; and that success is not impos- 
sible, at all events, may be inferred from the fact that a courier from Sir “-hilip 
Meadowe passed and repassed yesterday without difficulty. No time, therefore, 
should be lost in considering what sacrifices Denmark cai: best affurd in case the 
necessity should arise. At the same time, if your Majesty and the counsel re- 
solve to await the course of events, and not to dismember the kingdom until re- 
duced to the fast extremity, I shall not oppose the decision. It may not be 
strictly prudent, but we must not calculate the risk too nicely, when it 
offers some prospect of securing the integrity and independence of Denmark.” 

The grand master’s opinion ultimately prevailed. After a long debate, the 
conditions of a treaty were deternfined on, and the council broke up, still cling- 
ing to the forlorn hope that something might yet occur to avert the necessity of 
submission. 

The vest of that day was en in busy preparation. The king reviewed the 
troops, harangued the burghers, and visited the outposts ; everywhere he was 
received with acclamations,—nothing was heard of the enemy, and some of the 
more sanguine spirits predicted that the weather was aboutto change. Ex- 
cited by his own activity, Frederick returned to the palace, buoyant with hope. 
His queen, a princess of the house of Lunenburg, a beautiful, generous, high- 
spirited woman, fully shared in his brightening expectations; she even ap- 
planded the chivalrous resolution he expressed of challenging his rival to single 
combat, and “ all went merry as a marriage bell,” whea a horseman, “*hag- 
gard with riding, fiery hot with haste,” galloped into the palace yard. The 
King of Sweden had passed the ice once more, and was in full march for Copen- 

agen. 


n a few minutes Gersdorff arrived. ‘‘ There is no time to lose,” he exclaim- 





sure to appoint as negotiators !” a 

The king named the grand master himself, Reétz the chancellor, and the se- 
nator Christian Skeel. The blanks were hastily filled up, and the instructions sign- 
ed “Frederick.” ‘* Gersdorff,” said the unfortunate prince, ‘I rely upon you. 
Sacrifices are unavoidable, but Denmark a 

He was wnable to proceed, and the great minister,scarcely less affected, grasped 
his sovereign’s hand, and silently quitted the apartment. 

The queen stood louking on without a word. She was evidently struggling 
to retain ber cieiqnent and it was painful to see the hot flush that reddened 
her very temples from the effort ; but the moment Frederick took her hand, she 
gave way at once, and throwing herself into his arms, burst into a flood of pas- 
sionate tears. 





SCENE Ill.—THE PEACE OF ROSCHILD. 

The terms of peace had been arranged—ve@ victis! Denmark was to yield 
many a fair province and rich seigniory to swell the power of Sweden. ‘The 
formality of signing a treaty alone remained, and all parties were now assembled 
at the Ho:el de Ville of the small sown of Roschild to go through the final cere- 
mony. The Danish negotiators were Gersdorff, Reétz, and Skeel, together 
with Sir Philip Meadowe, as the representative of England; and onghe part of 
the Swedes, the Chevalier Terlon, as envoy of Louis X[V., accompanied Bielk, 
the Swedish senator, and the traitorous Count Uhlfeldt. The latter was restored 
by the treaty to his rank and estates in Denmark, and there he stood, exulting 
in the full gratification of his vindictive pride, reckless of the ruin of his 


As the aged senator Bielk read over each separate clause, the count added 
some insolent triumphing expression, which rendered still more humiliating the 
painful task of the Danish commissioners ; and when Bielk, after signing, hand- 
ed him the parchment— Well!” he exclaimed, *‘who would have thought 
that Charles Gustavus X. would choose the pen to decide his quarrel? Had 
my advice been followed, the capital had been stormed by this time, and there is 
mo treaty-maker like the sword. However, there is my signature,” writing 
in a bold, uneven hand the name of ‘ Cortitz Uhifeldt.” Then followed the sig- 
natures of Terlon, Meadowe, the senator Christian Skeel, and the Chancellor 
Reétz; and last of all the fatal instrument was passed to Gersdoriff, the grand 
master. As he took the pea, his lips quivered, and he was very grave; yet the 
mame of “Joachim Gersdorff” is plainly and steadily written, nor did any 
one overhear his indignant whisper te Sir Philip Meadowe—‘ Utinam me nes- 
ctre literas.” 

The war was at anend; yet once more was heard the sound of the trumpet, 
when the two kings met at Seeteicshowe in commemoration of the peace. A 
league ‘rom the palace, Charles was met by Frederick on horseback. Each dis- 
mounted, and embraced his rival, and their followers, mingling together, formed 
but one escort to the two princes. Within the palace hall the Queen of Den- 
mark, attended by her fairest ladies, received the Swedish monarch with royal 
splendour ; for three days all was feasting and revelry, gay dancing, and light- 
‘some music. The palace was an enchanted bower, filled with the beautiful and 
the brave, its walls echoing to the joyous langh, and its marble floors to the 
‘ceaseless play of twinkling feet,” while all around a “thousand harps were 
ringing out wild sounds of choral minstrelsy.” 

“Yet all was false and hollow.” The conqueror longed to complete his tri- 
pe. the vanquished to retrieve his loss; and the peace that came in with the 
‘ads of spring, went out with the sere leaf of autumn! 


SCENE 1V.—THE war or 1658. 

The treaty of Roschild was soon broken. Complaints of bad faith were made 
on both sides, and the result was a second inroad of the Swedes ; not, as before, | 
by a march over the winter's ice, but by the aid of a gallant fleet over the sum- 
mer sea. The port of Corseur was crowded with ships, discharging their war- | 
freight of horse, foot, and artillery, the same hardy veterans who had dared that | 
terrible night-march over the frozen sea. But far different was the struggle | 
rthey had now to encounter. Then, they found a nation unprepared, and a city | 
unfortified ; the frost which favoured their own advance paralysed all efforts for de- | 
‘fence ; and aid there was none to be looked for from the friends or allies of | 
Denmark. Now the capital was strongly garrisoned, and the walls repaired. It 
was but the end of August, and for several months the seas would be opened to | 
the fleets of England ad Holland, who were sure to interpose with ready and ef- | 
fectual aid ; the national spirit war aroused, and the courage of the people well 
seconded by the wisdom of their counsellors, and the patriotic bravery of their 
sovereign. 

War has ever been the great exciter of human energies. Nations are like 
Gint-stones ; to bring out the fire that is in them, you must strike them with the 
steel. It was a glorious sight when the citizens crowded to the Place Royale, 
and swore before Gersdorff, the grand master, to defend the last refuge of ‘heir 
coantry. The burghers were enrolled—the students of the university formed a 
corps, with Gersdorff fer their commander—the suburbs of the city were 





burned down, and the neighbouring marshes laid under the water—floating bat- 
‘teries guarded the harbour, and the progress of the Swedes was retarded by fre- 
quent sallics. Above all, the cordial exertions of every class were secured by a | 
weya) ordinance approved by the Senate. Hitherto place and power had been 
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engrossed by the aristocracy ; theirs were the posts of honour in war, and of 
profit in peace ; they contributed little to the general revenue ; they were ex- 
empted from the general burdens ; and by repeated encroachments on the ac- 
cession of each sovereign, the power and authority of the crown had passed to 
the senate of nobles. But now pressed hard by the imminent danger, they sanc- 
tioned a decree, abolishing their exclusive rights. Burghers were allowed to 
hold land, and be eligible to offices and honours; they were not to be subject 
to arbitrary impositions or billetings, and taxation was to be equal on all classes 
as being equally for the benefit of all. Great commercial privileges were 
granted to the metropolis, and the worst relic of the feudal times was abolished, 
by declaring that all serfs should be free. 

The zeal of the people was raised to the highest pitch by these concessions ; 
nobles and peasants laboured at the works side by side ; all were comrades and 
countrymen, animated by common zeal in a common cause. Theking, too, 
bore himself as a king should in the hour of his people's danger; he changed 
the royal sceptre for the knightly baton ; he left his palace, and pitched his tent 
upon the ramparts, and from early dawn he was in the saddle, indefatigably visit- 
ing every post, cheering the burgher's toil, applauding the soldier's vigilance, 
and infusing into every heart bis own hope and indomitable courage. The queen 
often rode by hie side, but her usual place was in the hospitals, attending the 
sick and wounded. 

Still the chances of war were as yet in favour of the Swedes. Count Hanni- 
bal Schested was made prisoner, and the fortress of Cronenburgh taken by stra- 
tagem; the city was vigorously pressed on all sides, new forts raised, new 
batteries constructed, and many a desperate sally marked the progress of the 
siege. 

There lies to the south of Copenhagen the small island of Amak, separated 





‘from Zealand by a wide flat covered with water, and having a deep channel in 


its centre ; the northern end was joined to the city by a long low bridge, “ which 
with its wearisome but needful length,” stretched over the marshy shallows. 
This island contained four or five villages only, but the supply of provisions it 
furnished was of the utmost consequence, now that the Swedish fleet blockad- 
ed the harbour. This resource, however, soun failed the besieged ; for, on the 
last day of September, Charles passed the channel in boats, with twelve hundred 
feot and four bundred horse, end from their watch-towers the Danes beheld the 
villages in flames, and the corn and forage carried off or destroyed. Enraged 
at the sight, numbers pressed the king to sally out on the plunderers, and nis 
prudence scarcely restiained their ardour, when a Danish officer, in charge of 
two sentries, was brought in. He announced himself as Major Vanderveck, of 
the Holstein dragoons, some squadrons of which were in the isle of Amak when 
the Swedes landed ; they were overpowered, and he with the rest taken prison- 
er, but so negligently guarded that he succeeded in making his escape. He 
represented eagerly that the Swedes were careless in the extreme, not dreaming 
of any danger from the besieged, and occupied entirely in securing their plunder; 
that a vigorous attack might cut them off from their boats, perhaps lead to the 
capture of Charles himself; or, at all events, would be so far successful as to 
raise the spirits of her citizens and soldiery. The commandant of Copenha- 
gen bore testimony to Mayor Vanderveck as a brave and meritorious officer, and, 
after hasty conference, it was resolved to make a sortie with two thousand men, 
the very flower of the garrison, headed by Frederick in person. 

In half an hour the southern gate was thrown open, the troops filed rapidly 
across the long bridge, formed on the level ground beyond, and then, led on by 
the king, surrounded wiih * un gros de noblesse,” and guided by Vandervech, 
the whole body marched straight forthe enemy. The Swedes were taken by 
surprise ; part were dispersed in pursuit of plunder, part embarking in the boats, 
and Charles had collected little more than two hundred horse and half his infan- 
try when the battle began. ‘Io give time for his men to assemble, the king of 
Sweden, at the head of his small squadron, charged gallantly ; but he was met 
with a courage like hisown. ‘The van of the Danes fought bravely, and the 
rear-ranks closing up on either flank, pressed and hemmed in and almost sur- 
rounded theiropponents. The danger was imminent ; the Swedes were borne 
down on all sides, and the king himself, wounded and unhorsed, would certainly 
have been made frisoner but for a seasonable aid. Colonel Arensdorff, who 
commanded the foot, an old and experienced officer, finding that most of his 
stragglers had come in, and perceiving the king’s situation, left a strong guard 
at the boats, while he himself advanced with a good stand of pikes into the 
thickest of the enemy. The shock threw them into confusion, and before they 
recovered from their temporary disorder, Charles and his few surviving troopers 
took refuge in the friendly phalanx, which then retreated rapidly but steadily to 
the shore. At this moment a party of troopers, returning loaded with hooty, 
suddenly appeared on the left flank of the Danes; though not more than sixty 
men, they charged without hesitation, and the confusion occasioned by this un- 
expected attack, togecher with the incessant fire of musketry from the boats, en- 
abled the Swedes to embark and escape from the conflict, with the loss of a hun- 
dred foot, and the whole of their cavalry. The victors re-entered Copenhagen 
in triumph, amid the exulting cheers of the citizens. 

In October, the Dutch fleet, under Admiral Opdam, succeeded in forcing the 
passage of the Sound, and in consequence the Swedish ships blockading the har- 
bour immediately retreated to Landscrona, leaving Opdam free entrance to the 
beleaguered city. A supply of men and provisions was thrown in, the port and 
sea-board were guarded by the Hollanders, and, hopeless of winning the place 
by famine ur storm, the king of Sweden contented himself with a strict block- 
ade, until the allies should quit the Baltic. Nor had he longto wait. In De- 
cember the frost had set in, the fleet of Holland had returned, and once more 
the ice bridged over the flooded marshes and fosses, by which Copenhagen had 
been so greatly protected. In vain the besieged kept up a constant fire, to 
break up the ever forming ice, and redoubled their vigilance in watching the ene 
my. At the commencement of the year 1659 several outworks were in the 
hands of the Swedes, and what was worse, tie privations and length of the siege 
had given rise to murmurs among the people. It was a strong symptom of the 
political eruptions which afterwards broke out, that every discontented man laid 
the whole blame upon the nobles, asserting that the war had been kindled by 
them, and was carried on for their advantage. 

Meanwhile the Swedes also were nearly worn out by the protracted war, and 
Charles resolved to make one grand effort to storm the city. He drew up his 
troops in four columus, three of which, under Maréchal Bannier, Count Toot, 
and General Steinbach, were to attack the defences on the north, south, and 
east, while the fourth was held in reserve to act as occasion might require. An 
hour before midnight the Swedes were under arms; the leading companies wore 
white shirts over their uniforms, partly to render their advance on the snow less 
visible, and partly to distinguish them from the Danes in the general confusion. 
All were primed with brandy, and stimulated by hopes of plunder; and there 
they stood, ragged, soiled, war-worn men, excited to a wolfish eagerness for 
blood, waiting for the signal-flame that was to let them loose on the devoted 
city. 

That very evening a deserter entered Copenhagen, and brought intelligence 
of the impending danger. ‘The walls were instantly manned, the points of at- 
tack strengthened, parties of sailors landed from the Dutch ships to act as artille- 
ry men, and every one capable of bearing arms was summoned to assist the gar- 
rison. Before midnight the preparations were fully completed, and then came a 
fearful pause of expectation, when “the bravest held their breath for a time,” 
so mighty were the interests to be decided ere the morrow’s dawn. 

There—there isthe signal! othe west of the city a bright yellow flame 
shot upward from a mass of tar and rosin, and the sudden blaze was followed as 
saddenly by the tramp of disciplined men. It was Steinbach's division advanc- 
ing on the side of the royal palace, where Frederick commanded in person. On 
they came right up'to the margin of the fosse, regardless of the cannon and mus- 
ketry that thinned their numbers ; tho rear-ranks broke away from the column, 
and, half burying themselves in the snow, kept up a constant fire, while the 
leading files scrambled into the ditch, and by scaling-ladders, fascines, and bro- 
ken pieces of ice, managed to gain the fuot of the wall, where they were in some 
measure screened from the fire of the garrison. Hundreds passed in this man- 
ner, and attempted to scale the ramparts. Some of the ladders broke, and the 
assailants rolled splashing into the fosse ; others were thrown down by the ene- 
my, or proved too short for the purpose. Yet, notwithstanding these casualties, 
a number of the Swedes succeeded in mounting the walls, either by ladders, or 
by climbing on their comrades’ shoulders. But as they mounted only by five or 
six at a time, these were instantly shot or hurled back by the Danes before the 
remainder could support them. Four hours the assault was maintained with in- 
veterate obstinacy by the Swedes, until the death of Steinbach, their general, 
and the prodigious loss they had suffered, compelled them to retreat. The in- 
stant they began to fall back, the king of Denmark galloped to the quarter as- 
saulted by Count Toot, and found to his inexpressible joy that he too had 
been completely repulsed; again he hurried off to the post where Gersdorft 
commanded on the north-east, and arrived just in time to joinin the exulting 
cheers which announced the retreat of the third column and the czpture of 
Maréchal Bannier their leader. The slaughter of the Swedes had been im- 
mense, and Charles shut himself up in his camp in an agony of rage, while the 
Danish soldiers sallied out to plunder the fallen, and the citizens, with grateful 
hearts, crowded into the churches, and offered up a thanksgiving for their great 
deliverance 

The indomitable resolution of the king of Sweden would still have lengthen- 
ed out the war, but for the interference of England, France, and Holland, who 
compelled him to enter into a treaty for the pacification of the North Yet, as 
the English fleet under Admiral Montague, was recalled on the resignation of 
Richard Cromwell, it may be doubted whether peace would have continued long. 
and it was probably a fortunate circumstance for Denmark, that in the following 
— (1660,) on the very day of his assaulting Copenhagen, the king of Sweden 

ied, 


| 





September 5. 


With his death the first act of the drama closes, the sounds of war ceases, 
and the scene changes from the camp to the senate; from the contest with a 
foreign enemy to the struggle for political rights, and the tumult of a strange re- 
volution. 
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CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER XXVI.—THE PREPARATION. 

To prevent need less repetitions in my story, I shall not record here the conver- 
sation which passed between my friend Power and myself, on the morning fol- 
lowing, at breakfast—suffice it to say, that the plan proposed by him for my 
rescue, was one! agreed to adopt, reserving to myself, in case of failure, a pus 
aller, of which I knew not the meaning, but of whose efticacy, Power assured me, 
1 need not doubt. 

“ Tf all fail,” said he—* if every bridge break down beneath you, and no road 
of escape be left, why, then, I believe you must have recourse to another alterna- 
tive—still I should wish to avoid it if possible, and I put it to you, in honor, not 
to employ it unless as a last expedient—you promise me this.” 

** Of course,” said I, with great anxiety for the dread final measure. ** What 
Is it.” 

He paused, smiled dubiously, and resumed—* and after all—but to be sure, 
there will not be need for it, the other plan will do—must do; come, come, 
O'Malley, the admiralty say, that nothing encourages drowning in the wavy like 
a life buoy—the men have such a prospect of being picked up that they don’t 
mind falling overboard—so if I give you this life preserver of mine, you'll not 
swim an inch, is it not so, eh.” 

“Far from it,” said I, “I shall feel in honor bound to exert myself the more, 
because I now see how much it costs you to part with it.” 

** Weil then, hear it, when everything fails, when all your resources are ex- 
hausted—when you have totally lost your memory in fact, and your ingenuity in 
excuses, say, but mind Charley, not till then, say, that you must consult your 
friend, Captain Power, of the 14th, that’s all.” 

* And is this it,” said I, quite disappointed at the lame and impotent conclu- 
sion to all the high sounding exordium, “is this all?” 

“ Yes,” said he, “that 1s all—but stop, Charley, is not that the major cross- 
ing the street? yes, to be sure it is, and by Jove he has got on the old braided 
frock this morning ; had you not told me one word of your critical position, I 
should have guessed there was something in the wind from that—that same 
vestment has caused many a stout heart to tremble, that never quailed before 
shot or shell. 

** How can that be? I should like to hear.” 

‘“Why, my dear boy, that’s his explanation coat, as we called it at Gibraltar; 
he was never known to wear it except when asking some poor fellow’s *inten- 
tions.’ He would no more think of sporting it as an every day affair, than the 
chief justice would go cock-shooting in his black capand ermine. Come,he is bound 
for your quarters, and as it will not answer our plans to let him see you now— 
you had better hasten down stairs, and get round by the back way into George's 
street, and you'll be at his house before he can return.” 

Following Power's directions, I seized my foraging-cap, and got clear out of 
the premises before the major had reached them. It was exactly noon when I 
sounded my loud and now well known summons at the major’s knocker—the 
door was quickly opened, but instead of dashing up stairs, four steps at a time, 
as was my wont, to the drawing room, I turned short into the dingy-looking lit- 
tle parlour on the right, and desired Matthew,the venerable servitor of the house, 
to say, that I wished particularly to see Mrs. Dalrymple for a few minutes, if the 
hour were not inconvenient. 

There was something perhaps of excitement in my manner—some flurry in 
my look, or some trepidation in my voice—or perhaps it was the unusual hour— 
or the still more remarkable circumstance of my not going at ence to the draw- 
ing room, that raised some doubts in Matthew’s mind, as to the object of my 
visit, and instead of at once complying with my request, to inform Mrs. Dalrym- 
ple that I was there, he cautiously closed the door, and taking a quick but satis- 
factory glance round the apartment, to assure himself that we were alone, he 


) placed his back against it, and heaved a deep sigh. 


We were both perfectly silent—I in total amazement at what the old man could 
possibly mean—he following up the train of his own thoughts—comprehended 
little or nothing of my surprise, and evidently was so engrossed by his reflec- 
tions, that he had neither ears nor eyes for aught around him. ‘There was a 
most singular semi-comic expression in the old withered face, that nearly made 
me laugh at first, but as I continued to look steadily at it, 1 perceived that des- 
pite the long worn wrinkles that low Irish drollery and fun had furrowed around 
the angles of his mouth, the real character of his look was one of sorrowful 
compassion. 

Doubtless my readers have read many interesting narratives—wherein the un- 
conscious traveller, in some remote land, has been warned of a plan to murder 
him, by some mere passing wink, a look, a sign, which some one, less steeped in 
crime, less hardened in iniquity than his fellows, has ventured for his rescue. 
Sometimes according to the taste of the narrator, the interesting individual is an 
old woman,sometimes a young one,sometimes a black-bearded bandit,sometimes a 
child, and not unfrequently a dog is humane enough to do this service; one thing 
however varies, be the agent biped or quadruped, duinb or speechful, young or 
old—the stranger invariably takes the hint, and gets off scot free, for his sharp- 
ness. ‘This never varying trick on the dvomed man, I had often been sceptical 
enough to suspect ; however, I had not been many minutes a spectator of the 
old man’s countenance, when I most thoroughly recanted my errors, and ac- 
knowledged myself wrong. If ever the look of aman conveyed a waruing, his 
did, but there was more in it that even that—there was atone of sad and piti- 
ful compassion, such as an old grey bearded rat might be supposed to put on at 
seeing a young and inexperienced one opening the hinge of an iron trap, to try its 
efficacy upon his neck. Many a little occasion had presented itself during my 
intimacy with the family, of doing Matthew some small services, of making 
him some trifling presents, so that when he assumed before me the gesture and 
look Ihave mentioned, I was not long in decyphering his intentions. 

“‘ Matthew,” screamed a sharp voice, which I recognised at once for that of 
Mrs. Dalrymple. ‘* Matthew—where is the old fool ?” 

But Matthew heard not, or heeded not. 

‘“* Matthew, Matthew, I say.” 

“I’m comin’, ma‘am,” said he with a sigh, as opening the parlour door, 
he turned upon me one look of such import, that only the circumstances of 
my story can explain the force of, or my reader's own ingenious imagination can 
supply. 

tt Never fear, my good old friend,” said I, grasping his hand warmly, and leay- 
ing a guinea in the palm, “ never fear.” ; j 

“God grant it, sir,” said he, settling on his wig in preparation for his appear- 
ance in the drawing room. 

“* Matthew—the old wretch.” 

“Mr. O'Malley,” said the often called Matthew, as opening the door he 
announced me then unexpectedly among the ladies there assembled, who 
not hearing of my approach, were evidently not a little surprised and asto- 
nished. 

Had I really been the enamoured swain that the Dalrymple family were wil- 
ling to believe me, I half suspect that the prospect before me might have 
cured me of my passion. A round bullet head, papillote with the ‘ Cork 
Observer,” where still born babes, and maids of all work were descanted upon 
in very legible type, was now the substitute for the classic front, and Italian ring- 
lets of la belle Matilda, while the chaste Fanny herself, whose feet had been a 
fortune for a statuary was in the most slatternly and slipshod attire, pacing the 
room in a towering rage, at some thing, place, or person, unknown (to me.) If 
the ballet master at the ‘‘ academie” could only learn to get his imps, de- 
mons, angels, and goblins, “off” half as — as the two young ladies re- 
treated,on mv being announced, answer for the piece so brought out,having a run 
for half the season. Before my eyes had regained their position paralle) to the 
plane of the horizon, they were gone, and I found myself alone with Mrs. Dal- 
rymple. Now she stood her ground, partly to cover the retreat of the main 
body, partly too, because—representing the baggage waggons, ammunition 
stores,hospital staff, &c.—her retirement from the field demanded more time and 
circumspec.ion than the light brigade. 

Let not my readers suppose that the mére Dalrymple was so perfectly fault- 
less in costume that herremaining was a matter of actual indifference—far from 
it. She evidently had a struggle for it, but a sense of duty decided her, and as 
Ney doggedly held back to cover the retreating forces on the march from 
Moscow, 80 did she, resolutely, lurk behind till the last flutter of the last pet- 


ticoat assured her that the fugitives were safe. Then did she hesitate for a ‘ 


inoment what course to take,but as assumed my chair beside her,she composedly 
sat down, and crossing her har.ds before her, waited for an explanation of this 
ill-timed visit. 

Had the horse guards, in the plenitude of their power, and the perfection of 
their taste, ordained that the 79th and 42nd regiments should in future, in lieu 
of their respective tartans, wear flannel kilts, and black worsted hose, I could 
readily have fallen into the error of mistaking Mrs. Dalrymple for a highlander 
in the new regulation dress—the spleuchan finding no mean representation in a 
capacious pincushion that hung down from her girdle, while a pair of sheers, not 
scissors, corresponded to the dirk. After several inefiectual efforts upon her 
part, to make her vestment (I know not its fitting designation) cover more of her 
legs, than its length could possibly effect, and after some most bland smiles 
and half hlushes, at dishabille, d&e. wers over, and that I had apologized most 
humbly for the unusually early hoor of my call, I proceeded to open my nego- 
ciations, and unfurl my banner for the fray. 
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“ The old Racehorse has arrived at last,” said I, with a half sigh, and I believe 
we shall not obtain a very long time for our leave taking,so that trespassing upon 
your kindness, | have ventured upon an early call.” 

“The Racehorse, surely, can't sail to-morrow,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, 
whose experience in such matters, made her a very competent judge; “ her 
stores 7: 

“ Are taken in already,” said I, “and an order from the horse guards com- 
mands us to embark in twenty-four hours, so that in fact we scarcely have time 
to look about us.” 

“ Have you seen the Major,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, eagerly. ' 

‘Not to day,” I replied carelessly, “ but of course, during the meee are 
sure to meet; I have many thanks yet to give him for all his most kind at- 
tentions.” 

“1 know he is most anxious to see you,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, with a very pe- 
culiar emphasis, and evidently desiring that I should inquire the reasons of this 
anxiety. I, however, most heroically forebore indulging my curiosity, and ad- 
ded, that I should endeavour to find him on my way to the barracks, and then 
hastily looking at my watch, [ pronounced it a full hour later than it really was, 
and promising to spend the evening, my last evening with them; I took my 
leave, and hurried away in no small flurry, to be once more out of reach of 
Mrs. Dalrymple’s fire, which I every moment expected to open upon me. 

CHAPTER XXVII.—THE SUPPER. 

Power and I dined together, ¢ete-a-tete, at the hotel, and sat chatting over my 
ailventures with the Dalrymples, till nearly nine o'clock. 

“ Come, Cnarley,” said he, at length, “I see your eye wandering very often 
towards the time-piece, another bumper, and I'll let you off. What shall it 
be b had 

‘* What you like,” said I, upon whom three bottles of strong claret had al- 
ready made a very satisfactory impression. 

“Then champagne for the ‘ coup de grace,’ nothing like your vin mousseux 
for a critical moment, every bubble that rises sparkling to the surface 

mpts some bright thoughts, or elicits some brilliant idea, that would only 
ave been drowned in your more sober fluids—here’s to the girl you love, who 
ever she be.” ' 

“To her bright eyes, then be it,” said I clearing off a brimming goblet of 
nearly half the bottle, while my friend Power seemed multiplied into any given 
number of gentlemen, standing amid something like a glass manufactory of de- 
canters. wh 

‘I hope you feel steady enough for this business,” said my friend, examining 
me closely with the candle. 

“I’m an archdeacon,” muttered I, with one eye involuntarily closing. 

“You'll not let them double on you.” 

“ Trust me, old boy,” said [, endeavouring to look knowing. 

“T think you'll do,” said he, ‘so now march ; I'll wait for you here, and we'll 
§° on board together, for old Cupples, the skipper, says he’ll certainly weigh by 

ay break.” 

“Till then,” said I, ‘‘ good night,” as opening the door, I proceeded very cau- 
tiously to descend the stairs, affecting all the time considerable nonchalance, 
and endeavouring as well as my thickened utterance would permit to hum, “ Oh 
love is the soul of an Irish dragoon.” 

If 1 was not in the most perfect possession of my faculties in the house, the 
change to the open air certainly but little contributed to their restoration, and I 
scarcely felt myself in the street, when my brain became absolutely one whirl 
of maddened and cunfused excitement. Time and space are nothing to a man 
thus enlightened, so that it appeared to me scarcely a second had elapsed when 
I found myself standing in the Dalrymples’ drawing room. 

If a few hours had done much to metamorphose me, certes, they had done 
something for my fair friends also ; anything more unlike what they appeared in 
the morning, can scarcely be imagined ; Matilda in black, with her hair in heavy 
madonna bands upon her fair cheek, now paler even than usual, never seem- 
ed so handsome ; while Fanny, in a light blue dress,with blue flowers in her hair, 
and a blue sash, looked the most lovely piece of coquetry ever man set his eyes 
upon. The old major too was smartened =p, and put into an old regimental coat 
that he had worn during the siege of Gibraltar; and lastly, Mrs. Dalrymple, her- 
self, was attired in a very imposing costume, that made her, to my not over ac- 
curate judgment, look very like an elderly bishop in a flame coloured cAssock. 
Sparks was the only stranger, and wore upon his countenance, as I entered, a look 
of very cousiderable embarrassment, that even my thicksightedness could not fail 
of detecting. 

“* Parlez moi de U'amitie,”’ my friends. Talk to me of the warm embrace of 
your earliest friend, after years of absence; the cordial and heartfelt shake hands 
of your old school companion, when in after years a chance meeting has brought 
you together, and you have had time and opportunity for becoming distinguished 
and in repute, and are rather a good hit to be known to, than otherwise—of the 
close grip you give your second when he comes up to say, that the gentleman 
with the loaded detonator opposite, won't fire, that he feels he’s in the wrong. 
Any orall of these together, very effective and powerful though they be, are 
light in the balance, when compared with the two handed compression you receive 
from the gentleman that expects you to marry one of his daughters. — 

“My dear ()'Malley, how goes it? thought yon'd never come,” said he, still 
holding me fast, and looking me full in the face, to calculate the extent to which 
my potations rendered his flattery feasible. ; 

“Hurried to death, with preparations, I suppose,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, smi- 
ling blandly—*then Fanny dear, some tea for him.” 

“ On, mamma, he does not like all that sugar—surely not,” said she, looking 
up with a most sweet expression, as though to say, I at least know his tastes. 

“T believed you were going without seeing us,” whispered Matilda, with a 
very glassy look about the corner of her eyes. 

Eloquence was not just then my forte, so that I contented myself with a very 
intelligible look at Fanny, and a tender squeeze of Matilda’s hand, as I seated 
myself at the table. 

Scarcely had [ placed myself at the tea-table, with Matilda beside, and Fanny 
opposite me, each vieing with the other in their delicate and kind attentions, 
when I totally forgot alk my poor friend Power's injunctions and directions for my 
manageinent. It is true, [ remembered that there was a scrape of some kind or 
other to be got out of, and one requiring some dexterity, too, but what, or with 
whom, [ could not for the life of me determina. What the wine had begun, the 
bright eyes completed, and, amid the witchcraft of silky tresses and sweet looks 
I lost all my reflection till the impression of an impending ditticulty remained 
fixed in my mind, and I tortured my poor weak and erring intellect to detect it. 
At last, und by a mere chance, my eyes fell upon Sparks, and, by what mechan- 
ism I contrived it I know not, but I immediately saddled him with the whole of 
my annoyances, and attributed to him and to his fault any embarrassment I la- 
boured under. 

The physiological reason of the fact I’m very ignorant of, but for the truth and 
frequency I can well vouch, that there are certain people, certain faces, curtain 
voices, certain whiskers, legs, waistcvats, and guard chains, that inevitably pro- 
duce the most striking effects upon the brain of a gentleman already excited by 
wine, and not exactly cognizant of his own peculiar fa!lacies. 

: These effects are not merely produced among those who are quarrelsome in 
their cups, for I call the whole 14th to witness that I am not so; but toany per- 

¢ on so disguised, the inoffensiveness of the object is no security, for I once knew 
an eight day clock kicked down a barrack stairs by an old Scotch major, because 
be thought it was laughing at him. To this source alone, whatever it be, can [ 
attribute the feeling of rising indignation with which I contemplated the luck- 
less cornet, who, seated at the fire, unnoticed and uncared for, seemed a very un- 
worthy object to vent anger or ill temper upon. 

“ Mr. Sparks, I fear,” said I, endeavouring at the time to call up a look of 
very sovereign contempt, ‘ Mr. Sparks, I fear. regards my visit here in the light 
of an intruswn.” 

Had poor Mr. Sparks been told to proceed incontinently up the chimney be- 
fore him, he could not have looked more aghast. Reply was quite out of his pow- 
er; sosudien and unexpectedly was this charge of mine made, that he could on- 
ly stare vacantly from one to the other, while I, warmirg with my subject, and 
perhaps—but I'll not swear it—stimulated by a gentle pressure froma soft hand 
near me, continued: “If he thinks, for one moment, that my attentions in this 
family are in anv way to be questioned by him, I can only say” 

“My dear O'Malley, my dear boy,” said the major, with the ‘look of a father- 
in-law in his eye. : 

‘“‘ The spirit of an officer and a gentleman, spoke there,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, 
now carried beyond all prudence by the hope that my attack might arouse my 
dormant friend into a counter declaration : nothing, however, was farther from 
poor Sparks, who began to think he had been unconsciously drinking tea with five 
lunatics , 

“If he supposes,” said I, rising from my chair, “ that his silence will pass with 
me as any palliation” 

“Oh dear, oh dear! there will be a duel; papa dear, why don’t you speak to 
Mr. O'Malley !” : ° 

“ There now, O'Malley, sit down ; don’t you see you are quite in error?” 

“Then let him say so,” said I fiercely. 

‘Ah, yes, to be sure,” said Fanny, “ do say it, say anything he likes, Mr. 











Sparks.” 

“T must say,” says Mrs. Dalrymple, “ however sorry I may feel in my own 
house to condemn any one, that Mr. Sparks is very much in the wrong.” 

Poor Sparks looked like a man in a dream. ° 

“If ne will tell Charles—Mr. O'Malley, I mean”—said Matilda, blushing 
scarlet, ** that he mean: nuthing by what he said.” 

“ But I never spoke—never opened my lips,” cried the wretched man, at kk ngth, 


sufficiently recovered tu defend himselé 
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“Oh, Mr. Sparks!” 

“ Oh, Mr. Sparks !” 

“ Oh, Mr. Sparks !” chorussed the three ladies. 

‘While the old major brought up the rear with an “Oh, Sparks! I must 
” " 

“ Then, by all the saints in the calendar, I must be mad,” said he, “but if I 
have said any thing to offend you, O'Malley, I am sincerely sorry for it.” 

“ That will do, sir,” said I, with a look of royal condescension at the amende 
I considered as somewhat late in cuming, and resumed my seat. 

This little intermezzo, it might be supposed, was rather calculated to interrupt 
the harmony of our evening : not so, however. I had apparently acquitted my- 
self like a hero, and was evidently in a white heat, in which I could be fashioned 
into any shape. Sparks was humbled so far, that he would probably feel it a re- 
lief to make any proposition ; so that, by our opposite courses, we had both ar- 
rived at a point, at which all the dexterity and address of the family had been 
long since aiming without success. Conversation then resumed its flow, and, in a 
few minutes every trace of our late fracas had disappeared. 

By degrees, I telt myself more and more disposed to turn my attention towards 
Matilda, and, dropping my voice into a lower tone, opened a flirtation of a most 
determined kind. Fanny had, meanwhile, assumed a place beside Sparks, and, 
by the muttered tones that — between them, I could plainly perceive they 
were similarly occupied. The major tock up the “Southern Reporter,’” of 
which he appeared deep in the contemplation, while Mrs. Dal. herself bu- 
ried her head in her embroidery, and neither heard nor saw any thing around 
her. 

I know, unfortunately, but very little of what passed between myself and my 
fair companion ; I can only say that, when supper was annuunced at twelve (an 
hour later than usual,) I was sitting upon the sofa, with my arm round her ~waist, 
my cheek so close, that already her lovely tresses brushed my forehead, and her 
breath fanned my burning brow. 

‘‘ Supper, at last,” said the major, with a loud voice, to arouse us from our 
trance of happiness, without taking any mean opportunity of looking unobserv 
ed. ‘Supper, Sparks: O'Malley, come now. It will be sometime before we all 
meet this way again.” 

“* Perhaps not so long, after all,” said I, knowingly. 

“Very likely not,” echoed Sparks, in the same key. 

“I’ve proposed for Fanny,” said he, whispering in my ear. 

“ Matilda’s mine!” replied I, with the look of an emperor. 

“‘A word with you, major,” said Sparks, his eye flashing with enthusiasm, and 
his cheek scarlet : ‘one word: I'll not detain you.” 

They withdrew into a corner for a few seconds, during which Mrs. Dalrymple 
amused herself by wondering what the secret could be; why Mr. Sparks couldn't 
tell her; and Fanny, meanwhile, pretended to look for something at a side table, 
and never turned her head round. 

“ Then give me your hand,” said the major, as he shook Sparks with a warmth 
of whose sincerity there could be no question. ‘ Bess, my love,” said he, ad- 
dressing his wife—the remainder was lost in a whisper ; but, whatever it was, it 
evidently redounded to Spark’s credit. for, the next moment, a repetition of the 
hand-shaking took place, and Sparks looked the happiest of men. 

“ A’ mon-tour,”” thought I, “‘now,” as I touched the major’s arm, and led him 
towards the window. What I said may be one day matter of Major Dalrymple’s 
memoirs, if he ever writes them ; but, for my part, I have not the least idea. I 
only know that, while I was yet speaking, he called over Mrs. Dal., who, ina 
phrenzy of joy, seized me in her arms, and embraced me ; after which I kissed 
her, shook hands with the major, kissed Matilda's hand, and laughed prodigiously, 
as though I had done something confoundedly droli—a sentiment evidently parti- 
cipated in by Sparks, who laughed too, as did the others, and a merrier, happier 
party never sat down to supper. 

‘*Make your company pleased with themselves,” says Mr. Walker, in his 
original work upon dinner-giving, “and every thing goes on well.” Now, Major 
Dalrymple, without having read the authority inquestion, probably because it was 
not written at the time, understood the principle fully as well as the police ma- 
gistrate, and certainly was a proficient in the practice of it 

To be sure, he possessed one grand requisite for success—he seemed most per- 
fectly happy himself. There was that air dégagé about him which, when an old 
man puts it on among his juniors, is so very attractive. Then the ladies, tuo, 
were evidently well pleased; and the usually austere mamma had relaxed her 
‘rigid front’’ into a smile, in which any habitué of the house could have read 
our fate. 

We eat, we drank, we ogled, smiled, squeezed hands beneath the table, and, in 
fact, so pleasant a party had rarely assembled round the major's mahogany. As 
for me, I made a full disclosure of the most burning love, backed by a resolve to 
marry my fair neighbour, and settle upon her a considerably larger part of my 
native country, than I had ever even rode over. Sparks, on the other side, had 
opened his fire more cautiously ; but, whether taking courage from my boldness, 
or perceiving with envy the greater estimation I was held in, was now going the 
pace fully as fast as myself, and had commenced explanations of his intentions 
with regard to Fanny that evidently satisfied her friends. Meanwhile. the wine 
was passing very freely, and the hints half uttered an hour before, began now to 
be more openly spoken and canvassed. 

Sparks and I hob-nobbed across the table, and looked unspeakable things at 
each other; the girls held down their heads; Mrs. Dal. wiped her eyes ; and the 
major pronounced himself the happiest father in Europe. 

It was now wearing late, or rather early ; some grey streaks of dubious light 
were faintly forcing their way through the half-closed curtains, and the dread 
thought of partixg first presented itself. A cavalry trumpet, too, at this moment 
sounded a call that aroused us from our trance of pleasure, and warned us that 
our minutes were few. A dead silence crept over all, the solemn feeling which 
leave-taking ever inspires was uppermost, and none spoke. The major was the 
first to break it. 

“O'Malley, my friend; and you, Mr. Sparks; I must have a word with you, 
boys, before we part.” 

“ Here let it be, then, major,” said I, holding his arm, as he turned to leave the 
room: “here, now ; we are all so deeply interested, no place is so fit.” 

** Well, then,” said the major, “as you desire it, now that I’m to regard you 
both in the light of my sons-in-law—at least, as pledged to become so—it is only 
fair as respects ” 

“‘T see, I understand perfectly,” interrupted I, whose passion for conducting 
the whole affair myself was gradually gaining on me; ‘‘ what you mean is, that 
we should make known our intentions before some mutual friends ere we part ; 
eh, Sparks? eh, major?” 

“ Right, my boy, right on every point.” 

“Well, then, [ thuught of all that; and, if you just send your servant 
over tu my quarters for our captain; he’s the fittest person, you know, at such a 
time.”’ 

‘* How considerate !”’ said Mrs. Dalrymple. 

“ How perfectly just his idea is!” said the major. 

“« We'll, then, in his presence, avow our present and unalterable determination 
as regards your fair daughters, and as the time is short" 

Here I turned towards Matilda, who placed her arm within mine; Sparks pos- 
sessed himself of Fanny’s hand, while the major and his wife consulted for afew 
seconds. 

‘“* Well, O'Malley, all you propose is perfect. 
who shall he inquire for?” 

‘Oh, an old friend of yours,” said I, jocularly ; “ vou'll be glad to see him.” 

“Indeed!” said all together. 

“Oh, yes, quite a surprise, I'll warrant it.” 

** Who can it be? who on earth is it?” 

“You can't guess,” added IJ, with a very knowing look ; ‘‘ knew you at Corfa ; 
a very intimate friend, indeed, if he tell the truth.” 

A lovk of something like embarrassment passed around the circle, at these 
words, while I, wishing to end the mystery, resumed : 

“Come, then, who can be so proper for all parties at a moment like this, as our 
mutual friend, Captain Power?” 

Had a shell fallen into the cold grouse pie in the midst of us, scattering death 
and destruction on every side, the effect could scarcely have been more frightful 
than that my last words produced. Mrs. Dalrymple fell with a sough upon the 
floor, motionless as a corpse ; Fanny threw herself screaming upon a sofa; Ma- 
tilda went eff into strong hysterics upon the hearth-rug; while the major, after 
giving me a look a maniac might have envied, rushed from the room in search of 
his pistols, with a most territic oath to shoot somebudy, whether Sparks or my- 
self, or both of us, on his return, I cannot say. Fanny’s sobs, and Matilda's 
cries, assisted by a dunning process by Mrs. Dal.’s heels upon the floor, made a 
most infernal concert, and effectually prevented any thing like thought or reflec- 
tion, and, in all probability, so overwhelmed was | at the sudden catastrophe I had 
so innocently caused, I should have waited in due patience for the major’s return, 
had not Sparks seized my arm, and cried out— ’ 

“Run for it, O'Malley ; cut like fun, my boy, or we’re done for.” 

“ Run! why 1—what for’—where '” said I, stupified by the scene before me. 

‘“‘ Here he is,” called out Sparks, throwing up the window: he sprung out 
upon the stone sill, and leaped into the street. I followed mechanically, and 
jumped after him, just as the major had reached the window : a ball whizzed by 








Now, then, for the captain— 


me, that soon determined my further movements; 80, putting on all speed, I 
flew down the street, turned the corner, and regained the hotel breathless and 
without a hat, while Sparks arrived a mement later, paleasa ghost, and trembling 


like an aspen leaf 


“Safe, by Jove !”’ said Sparks, throwing himself into achair, and panting for 





breath. 
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“ Safe, at last,” said I, without well knowing why or for what. 

“ You’ve had a sharp run for it, ,.”” said. Power, coolly, and without 
any curiosity ae to the cause ; “ and, now, let us on board ; there goes the trum- 
pet again. The skipper is a surly old fellow, and we must not lose his tide for 
him.” Sosaying, he proceeded to collect his cloak, cane, &c., and get ready for 


departure. 


MEMOIRS OF EDWARD COSTELLO, K.S.F. 


[ We are glad to resume from a former number of the Albion the very interesting 
letters of Costello. ] 

It is unnecessary to drag the reader through my chequered life, from the time 
I left the British Army, until my last campaign in Spain; I will therefore jump 
to it, and place myself at once under the command of General Evans; but be- 
fore doing so, I willtake the liberty of making a few remarks on the nature of 
the war I was about to engage in. 

It is generally remarked that the life of a service soldier is full of incident ; 
but the sphere in which he is designed to move can be understood by those only 
who have themselves moved in it. In general, old soldiers in describing battles, 
fill their accounts with the roar of cannon, the clouds of smoke, and the groans 
and cries of the wounded and dying; but in this part of my narrative, if I capnot 
relate the former, I will endeavour to describe the miseries of the unfortunate 
men with whom it was my fate to serve; and as I meag neither to borrow nor 
dispose of any other man’s stuff, I will relate those things only that came under 
my own observation. 

I am aware that some military gentlemen fancy a man cannot fight unless he 








dour; but I beg most humbly to differ from those gentlemen, and to tell them, 
when a British subject is put into uniform, aud placed in the ranks, with a firelock 
in his hand, before an enemy, he requires no stimulant nor patriotic feeling to urge 
him in attacking those opposed to him ; for, as my old Captain O'Hare (men- 
tioned in a previous part of these Memoirs,) used to say to recruits, on their join- 
ing trom England, during the Peninsular War, and about to be engaged, calling 
them to the front of their company, at the same time pointing to the enemy,— 
‘Look at those fellows, they are the French, and your enemy : if you don’t shoot 
them, they will shoot you.”” This simple remark had the desired effect, and each 
recruit did his duty ; neither can I see why a British subject should be ridiculed 
or prevented from (what he terms) ‘earning an honest livelihood ;” and if he 
prefers being knocked on the head in serving a Foreign Power, why he should be 
termed a mercenary and a murderer, as has been the case with the Legion.* 


The civil war which has long continued to rage with all its desolating effects 
and cruelties, must indeed be regretted by every friend to humanity and rational 
liberty. But it cannot be denied, that it has been occasioned by the unjust and 
despotic abolition of the Salic Laty by Ferdinand VII.,—an ancient and funda- 
mental law of the kingdom, and which recognised the claims of Don Carlos, the 
legitimate heir to the throne. The civil war, which was at first confined to a few 
mountains in the North of Spain, at length extended far and wide, and the flag of 
Don Carlos has been hoisted in Gallicia, Old Castile, Navaria, &c. &c. is 
success has undoubtedly arisen from his having identified himself with the cause 
of the feople, in respecting and acknowledging the ancient rights and privileges 
of the inhabitants of Biscay ; while the Queen, from the stupidity or folly of 
those who counsel her, has neglected to redress, nay, even to acknowledge their 
grievances. The consequence has been, that the feelings and affections of the 
Basque subjects have been estranged, and their martial spirit and independence 
Las been aroused in favour of Don Carlos, and the stability of the throne of Isa- 
bella II. shaken to its very base. Don Carlos’s partizans formed a regular army 
of at least 40,000 men, well armed and equipped, with innumerable active brave 
and hardy mountaineers in various districts of the North, while the Queen wasal~ 
most without a government, without money or credit to carry on the war, and 
her authority was usurped by a set of revolutionary brigands or juntas, as they 
are denominated, each junta governing in their particular province, according as 
their caprice, or uncontrolled passions, or interest may suggest. The nobility, 
excluded by the constitution of 1812 from their legitimate rank and participation 
in the government of the country, were seeking, in great numbers, in other 
countries that safety, quiet, and security, which wasdenied them in their own. 
Such was the wretched condition of the people, and such the position of the twe 
great contending parties, when I entered Spain the lasttime. But now for my 
own narrative. 

In the beginning of July, 1835, Ienclosed some documents from officers of 
rank in the British Army to Col. Evans, now Sir De Lacy Evans, stating the 
rank I held in the British Army, letting him know at the same time | had no ob- 
jection to place myself under his command in the British Legion, upon the condi- 
uuon of obtaining a commission. 

In the course of a few days, I received a letter from Mr. H. Bulwer, the M.P. 
for St. Marylebone, stating that Colone! Evans had appointed me as Lieutenant 
in the 7th Light Infantry, B.L., and requested I would attend at his house at 3 
o’clock that day, as General Evans wished to see me; I attended atthe time ap- 
pointed, at No. 3, Prince’s Court, Story’s Gate, and for the first time had the ho- 
nour of conversing with General Evans, who treated me with that gentlemanly 
cuurtesy for which he has ever been remarked. 

He asked me several questions concerning a Rifle Regiment, of their efficacy 
in the field, &c. I informed him, that as I understood the chief part of warfare 
that was carried on was in the Pyrenees, I thought no body of men would be 
more efficient, both from their dress and their arms. He seemed to approve of 
my remark, and said, that although he had given an order for clothing for 10,000 
men to be dressed in red, he wouldrevoke that order, and form at least one Regi- 
ment of Rifles, and would appoint me as Lieutenant and Adjutant of that corps ; 
requesting alsothat I woula exert myself in forming recruiting parties to raise 
about 500 or 600 men, to form that Regiment; at the same time wishing me to 
get as many old soldiers of the British Rifles, as I possibly could. I told him, I 
would use my beat endeavours to comply with his wishes, but would be glad if he 
would empower me to appoint a few non-commissioned officers, which would en- 
courage them to enter into the Queen of Spain's service, intimating old soldiers 
were a little vain, and would be anxious for promotion. I also begged to decline 
the Adjutancy. He then very kindly replied, I empower you to appoint all non- 
commissioned Officers whom you think fitting for the situation; and I will ac- 
quaint the Colonel of your regiment, that I have granted you those privileges : 
Mr. Bulwer remarking, if | went into the country I might pick up many geme- 
keepers, who, he thought, would make excellent riflemen. On which, I re- 
plied, man-shooting and game-shooting were very different; they both laughed. 
heartily. 

Getting bills printed, I established recruiting parties at Westminster, the Bo- 
rough, and Tower Hill, &c., appointing about belf a dozen Serjeants and Corpo- 
tals, who were immediately supplied with green clothing. I then proceeded to 
Chatham and Gravesend, where [ also established recruiting parties ; and m the 
short space of two months, | raised 500 men, appointing one Serjeant and one 
Corporal, chiefly old soldiers, for every fifteen rank and file. A motley group I 
enlisted, from the son of a Peer down to the dustman. Amongst the rest I re- 
collect, was the son of Lord Teynham, (the Hon. A. Curzen,) whom I appointed 
Serjeant, but received a commission at Vittoriaas Second Lieutenant, and who 
some time back cuta figure before the Lord Mayor. These recruits I sent in 
smal] detachments on board the Swiftsure, lying at Portsmouth, where the head- 
quarters of our regiment lay. 

In the beginning of September, I received a communication from our Colonel, 
George Baronde Rottenburg, intimating that the regiment was about to start 
for Spain, and that he would be glad if I would make as little delay as possible 
in joining him at Portsmouth; thanking me at the same time for the selection of 
the non-commissioned Officers, and the smart appearance of the men I had en- 
listed ; 

Our Colonel was not only a perfect gentleman, but an excellent drill, as I after- 
wards found. His father was formerly a General in the British Service, and him- 
self a Captain of the 81st British Regiment. 

A few days after I received this communication, I proceeded from Gravesend 
with nearly 100 men for my own regiment, on board the London Merchant steam- 
er for Portsmouth, where I arrived the following day, and was sorry to learn that 
the whole of the Rifles had sailed for Spain. I here paid the men their bounty, 
£2 each man, and next morning followed them. There were several officers of 
rank on board the London Merchant, amongst whom wes Brigadier-General Evans; 
brother tothe Lieutenant-General, and Reid, and Colonel Kinloch, of the Lan- 
cers. We had a very pleasant passage through the Bay of Biscay. 


About the middle of September, we came in sight of the Spanish coast, which 
presented a bold and magnificent view of a part of the Pyrenean Mountains, 
which, to those unaccustomed to such scenery, is on the first impression truly 
sublime. With our glasses we could distinctly perceive soldiers marching on the 
sides of some of these mountains, which many on board mistook for the troops 
of Don Carlos ; but on closer inspection, and from information we obtained from 
a Spanish pilot, who came on board the steamer, we found them to be troops of 
the Queen’s. Brigadier-General Evans having determined toland here, the ne- 
cessary precautions were made ; when to our surprise a vessel hove in sight, with 











the remainder of the Rifles coming from Sant Ander, with an intention of ocev- 
pying Bilboa,—they were fully equipped with rifles and green clothing. 

They immediately landed near Portugalette, and we, with the recruits, follow- 
ed. Thus, onthe 19th September, about seven o’clock, on a beautiful summer 

* It is unnecessary to say, that we totally dissent from the above doctrine of our wor 
thy contributor, who after all, makes but a poor casuist of the Dugald Dalgety school 
he is too right-hearted for so cold-blooded a cause. We take this opportunity of dis 
claiming any identification with the personal statements and strictures of the veterar 


/ auto-biographer in this portion of his narrative. 


has his country’s cause at heart, as that is the unly thing to arouse his martialar- - 
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ears ago I had witnessed sO many severe contests under the renowned Wel- 
Tago: We landed near an old church where, by orders from General Evans, 
‘recruits were to remain for the night, without blankets, great-coats, or any 
sort of comfort, in the colonades of adamp church. I shall never forget the 
discourse of two of the men that were with me. One said to the other, ‘‘ Are 
we to get no billets, but stop here for the night without straw, and nothing but 
these cold damp flag stones to lie on! why, I see the General's hurses over the 
way that have just landed, put into warm stables with straw to lie en; surely we 
are better than horses?” “ Arrah, and who the devil tould you so*”’ says a coun- 
man of mine, looking him hard in the face,—*‘ be me soul, the Queenof Spain 
only gave £2 a-head for such fellows as you and me, and can get thousands 
more at the same money ; while she is compelled to give £50 for every horse !” 
This logic of my countryman had the desired effect, and the poor recruit stretch- 
ed his weary limbs for the night, with nothing but a thin smock-frock to keep 
him warm. 

After giving orders to the recruits not to straggle about, as the Carlists were 
near us, myself and the Assistant-Surgeon, named Greenwood, took the liberty 
of cone riest’s house for the night. ‘There was at this time a Spanish 
regiment of the Queen’s infantry in possession of Portugalette ; one of our men 
was sauntering about, with an intention to purchase some articles, when, com- 
ing close to the Spanish sentry, he instantly challenged him from a loophole in 
2 sort of mud wall which surrounds Portugalette, and, not knowing the lan- 
guage, the sentry shot him through the knee: his leg was amputated the next 
morning, and he died under the hands of the surgeon. He was a fine young man, 
named Neil. ‘This was a bad omen on the first night of our landing. I went 
to the Spanish officer who commanded the guard, and wished the sentry who shot 
the man to be confined ; but the officer shrugged his shoulders, and said the sen- 
try had done his duty. Although they witnessed our landing, the same evening, 
on passing the guard-house with the intention of seeing how the men fared du- 
ring the night, at least half-a-dozen voices assailed my ears, crying ‘Oh, sir! ! 
hope you will get us released; we have been confined all night, and have done 
no crime.” Seeing they were some of the recruits I brought over, I called the 
serjeant ofthe guard to inquire the cause, who told me they had been confined 
by officers of our regiment for walking about without a I informed 
the serjeant they were men landed only the night before from England, and had 
not yet received their clothing. I ordered them to be released, they having com- 
mitted no offence. But, fer this kind act, I shortly afterwards was nearly what 
they term “called out ;” for a pair of officers of the Rifles (whom I did not 
‘know, except by their uniform) very abruptly asked me why I released those men, 
as they had confined them. I told them, in a kind manner, that [ understood 
from the serjeant of the guard they were confined for not being in uniform, and 
as they had not yet received any, I thought it right to release them, as men in 
the British Army were seldom confined without committing acrime. ‘‘ Sir,” 
said one, in an austere voice, “I know what soldiering is—I have fought and 
seen service as well as the British Army.” The reader must know these gallant 
gents. formerly belonged to Don Pedro, and had been in Portugal during the 
‘struggle for that crown. 

I felt anxious to see my Colonel to report myself to him, for as yet I had not 
dene so; and, going in search of his quarters, | heard another of my poor fellows 
dvellowing, and lustily calling on me to intercede for him. This was ina small 
field close to the village. He was held down by two men across a low dry wall, 
while the bugler was belabouring him on his bare breech with the cats, and an- 
ather of these Pedroite officers standing by sceing the punishment inflicted. This 
poor fellow’s crime was going into the village of Portugalette without leave ; the 
victim was named Cromby, formerly a bugler in the British Army. I wasnot yet 
sixteen hours on the Spanish soil, and I must confess I. was heartily sick of my 
campaign at this early period. ° 

My Colonel felt glad of my arrival, and thanked me for the men I had raised, 
and said if he had selected the non-commissioned officers himself, he could not 
have done it better. I was much pleased that he approved of my conduct so far. 
In the course of the day I had an opportunity of mixing amongst the officers ; 
and, in appearance, they were a fine set of fellows. They were composed of 
three different classes, as I soon afterwards found. The first were gentlemen 
who formerly held commissions in the British Army ; the second were those 
who, through interest, obtained commissions from Gencral Evans; the third 
class, and who, I am sorry to say, were treble innumber of the other two, were 
what is termed Pedroites. These self-taught heroes were brought up in neither 
military nor civil life, but had past a little Quixotic tour under Don Pedro. In 
fact, every regiment of the Legion was, like my own, full of Pedroites. 

The recruits having received arms and clothing were drafted into companies ; 
there were six companies in the regiment, each company about 100 strong ; 
and I have no doubt at this time the men of the regiment, nay, the Legion, 
— have done credit to anyarmy in Europe, had they been properly hand- 

We remained here a few days, and some of the officers, who had previously 
belonged to the British Army, resigned, for they felt disgusted with the service 
they had joined. One of them was Major Barton, of our regiment, who, of 
course, left, a vacancy ; this was filled by the senior Captain, Fortescue. This 
caused a vacancy for a Captain, and I was promoted to that rank, and took the 
command of Fortescue’s company ; and I think I can say with safety, I was the 
only officer in command of a company, at the time, in the regiment, that could 
put the men properly through their facings 

Portugalette is a small, dirty, badly-constrncted town, in the province of Bis- 
cay, situated at the foot of a hill at the mouth of the river Nervion, which is na- 
vigable to Bilboa, a distance of about eight miles, and falls, a little lower down, 
into the Bay of Biscay. A circumstance occurred here worth notice. Two or 
three officers, with myself, were billeted on a house, located on the banks of the 
tiver, and situated without the lines of military protection, at the back of which 
was a mountainous district, every way, from its secluded position, peculiarly fa- 
vourable to the midnight visitation of Carlist guerillas, which infested the coun- 
try around us. The alcalde (or mayor) of the town came one day and gave us 
warning to leave, stating he could not insure our safety, and recommended us 
not to remain where we were, if we did not wishto be shot or have our throats 
cut. However, disregarding the humane and friendly admonitions of the alcalde 
we continued to reside where we were. The night following, | was not a little 
surprised by an unwelcome visit from the old Patrona, who, about twelve at 
aight, burst into my room, with a glimmering blue light, and threw herself across 
my bed (extinguishing her lamp in her hurried fright,) crying, in Spanish, the 
Carlists are in the house. Jumping out of bed, I seized my servant’s rifle. De- 
termined to sell our lives as dearly as possible, Capt. O'Reilly, our Assistant- 
Surgeon, and myself, with our servants, armed only with three rifles, left the 
house with all possible despatch. On arriving in the street, what was to be done 
became the question; to enter the gates of the town was nearly as bad as to re- 
main at the mercy of the Carlists, as the Queen's troops seldom challenge, but 
fire away at anything in the shape of a man coming near their post. However, 
preferring the latter, we advanced quickly towards the gates, lustily singing out 
all the way, “ Ingleses! Ingleses !” to the sentries, but every moment expecting 
to have balls whisking through us from one party or the other. We were, how- 
ever, fortunate in having only one shot fired before we reached the gates, which 
luckily took no effect ; although the poor doctor swore it came within an inch of 
his nose. The Spanish officer of the guard discovering who we were admitted 
us through the gates, when I joined my own company, quartered in an old cha- 
pel. _As soon as morning dawned, I ordered them to fall in, and, marching down 
as quietly as possible, surrounded the house we so unceremoniovsly decamped 
from in the night; to my astonishment, all was quiet and tranquil as the day 
before ; and, from other circumstances, | must candidly confess { sincerely be- 
lieve it was nothing but a meditated scheme of the old Patrona to dislodge us 
from her domicile ; yet, a few days before, during the passage up the river to 
Bilboa from Portugalette, some of the musicians belonging to General Evans’ 
band, fancyin the boat they were to be conveyed in was not good enongh for 

m, stopped to drink at a wine-house. Whilst waiting for one better suited to 
their taste, they were attacked by a party of Carlists, the house they were in sur- 
rounded, and six of them taken prisoners, and forced to march many leagues in- 
to the mountains. ll stragglers from the Legion, or small parties separated 
from their regiments on a line of march were liable to be surprised, captured, 
and finally shot. However, these men were lucky in being musicians ; they 
were employed by Don Carlos to organize and superintend the instructions of a 
band for himself, which being completed, they were well treated during the 
time they were in his camp, were subsequently released, and arrived safely in 
England. 

_ As I am now more’a speculative soldier than when under the command of Wel- 
: lington, with the reader’s permission, I will take the liberty of giving a slight 
description of the Biscayan peasantry, also a sketch of the country. 
scenery on the river Nervion is extremely romantic as far as Bilboa, and 
the land remarkably fertile. Fields of maize (Indian corn) were interspers- 
ed with Vineyards, while the sides of the mountains were studded with oaks, 
chestnots, and olive-trees. The Biscayan peasantry are a robust, athletic race ; 
the dress of the females generally consists of a coarse brown cloth or fustian 
gown, with a short jacket, generally of a different colour, but of the same mate- 
rials, such es dark green or yellow : and those whocan afford it, wear coarse blue 
worsted stockings and leather shoes, but for the most part, and particularly in the 
summer season, they go barefoooted, yet, contrary to what might be expected, 
the smallness and beauty of their feet are remarkable—such as would excite the 
envy of the most fashionable belle of England. Their complexion is commonly 
dark, but the features regular. The great peculiarity in the Spanish counte- 
mance is the fine-arched eyebrow, which gives the eye a piercing and inquisitive 
fook ; added to which, a profusion of black hair, plaited and banging down the 
speck, is particularly striking and national. 


Us i I again landed on that soil, on which some four or five and twenty | 
on. 
the 


The male peasantry is usually clad in a coarse brown cloth jacket, variously 

figured with red, blue, or black cloth, on the arms, according to his caste or the 
occupation he follows. His breeches are of the same cloth, with coarse stock- 
ings ; his feet are clad in sandals, made of sheepskin, with hempen soles fasten- 
ed by strings round the ankie—to which in a a degree, may be attributed 
that agility in their movements for which the Biscayan peasantry are remarka- 
ble : they can run up their mountains, and over rocks and precipices, with as- 
tonishing rapidity and safety ; and I have often admired, ad pointed out to 
cthers, their well-proportioned and athletic forms; but their chief beauty is their 
eye, which is quick, resolute, and expressive ; their demeanour, courteous and 
manly. Their cottages do not exhibit much attention to cleanliness, but their 
habits are remarkably temperate : you will seldom see a Spaniard in a state of 
intoxication, and they eat but little animal food. I have frequently mixed with 
them in their social amusements, and have ever found them obliging and civil. 
If interrogated as to their political bias or prejudices, and if excited by argu- 
ment or derision, they will vociferate “‘ Viva Carlos Quinto !—Viva el Rey !” 
They firmly believe their grievances will be redressed and their lost privileges 
restored when Don Carlos gets seated on the throne. 
+ The Basque peasantry, to a man, are unquestionably for Don Carlos; and 
every peasant may almost be termeda soldier. They have been inured to arms 
from successive wars, arising from various causes, which have at different periods 
distracted their fine country. 

There is a custom, which, from its frequency and universality, may be con- 
sidered a thoroughly national one: it is that of indulging in the idle habit of 
smoking. Peasants, citizens, tradesmen, and gentlemen, are seldom without a 
paper cigarro in their mouths. The working classes, even during the time of 
labour, are generally seen smoking a cigarro. A blacksmith, who lived oppo- 
site to where I was billeted, at Briviesca, while shoeing a mule, after having fitted 
the shoe to the animal’s foot, and fastened it by driving one nail into the hoof, 
would light his cigarro, and leisurely sit himself down to smoke. After having 
finished his cigarro, he recommenced shoeing, by driving a few more nails in: 
he would then resume his cigarro,—and so on, alternately working and smoking, 
until the protracted operation of shoeing was finished. Much valuable time 1s 
thus wasted ; and to such an excess is the habit indulged in by the working 
classes, as to become a reprehensible vice. It engenders indolence, and inter- 
rupts the steady prosecution of labour. 

Our regiment was ordered to march,—and we took possession of a small vil- 
lage, Zorossa, about two miles from Bilboa, situated on the left bank of the 
Nervion. This village had experienced all the ravages and desolation a civil 
war could inflict; the houses were in a most dilapidated state. That in which 
myself and a number of other officers were quartered had been evidently tenant- 
ed by an opulent person, from its appearance : but the furniture and interior de- 
corations of the rooms had been destroyed,—defaced by the soldiers of Don 
Carlos, who were in possession of this village a short time before our entry. 


Here lay one of her Britannic Majesty's gun-brigs, (the Ringdove,) to af- 
ford assistance and protection to vessels passing up this river from the bay 
to Bilboa, with arms, ammunition, and stores, for the Legion: yet strange to 
say, the crew of the Ringdove were on the most friendly terms with the Car- 
list troops until we arrived. 

Bilboa was at this time the head-quarters of the Legion. I believe the ob- 
ject of concentrating the Legion bere was with the view of relieving this im- 
portant commercial town fromthe state of blockade which it had sustained ; al- 
so of affording protection to the works which were at this time erecting for its 
defence ; and probably also for keeping open an easy communication with Eng- 
land, for the supply of recruits, stores, &c. Few troops were stationed at Bil- 
boa,—but in straggling conyeits and houses about its suburbs. The soldiers of 
the Legion, notwithstanding these arrangements, were badly quartered,—the 
greater part of them lying on the cold stone floors of churches and convents, 
without beds, blankets, or even straw. It was evident to me, even thus early 
in the campaign, thet General Evans did not display much solicitude or feeling 
for the comforts of the men under his command. The men were at this time 
chiefly raw recruits, uadergoing fatiguing military instructions by a severe daily 
drill of six hours, and were also unaccustomed to the change of diet as well as 
climate of the country. Surely a representation of their situation to the proper 
Spanish authorities by General Evans would have made things better for the 
poor soldiers: but this was only a foretaste of the treatment that was to be en- 
dured by the Legion, which I shall have more particularly to allude to after their 
arrival at Vittoria, &c. 





While here, the Legion marched out several times to reconnoitre the hills 

that surround Bilboa. On such occasions my company formed the advance- 
guard. One day, I recollect, J gave direction to Lieutenant Robinson to take 
the front section and examine some houses on the side of a hill off the road, to 
see if he could find anything like an enemy lurking about them. When the 
men got near, they found a number of dee-hives, which they took the liberty of 
running their bayonets through, and quietly placed them on their shoulders. The 
owner coming up at the time, riding on a mule, pursued them. The bees, finding 
themselves disturbed, flew about in every direction. A number of them alight- 
ed on the mule, and caused the animal to kick dnd plunge at such a rate, that it 
not only pitched-the rider, but itself also, down a steep hill, head over heels. The 
men also caught a Tartar, as they were obliged to give leg-bail, leaving their 
little enemies masters of the field, amidst roars of laughter from the troops, who 
beheld the scene. 
About the time of our arrival at Bilboa, the Queen’s Spanish troops, under the 
command of Espelette and Espartero, with a small number of our Legion, un- 
der the command of General Evans, were engaged near the village of Arrigo- 
riaga, about seven miles from Bilboa. In this affair, as well as most others, the 
Queen’s Generals, both Spanish and foreign, were out-maneuvred by the supe- 
rior skill and tactics of the Generals of Don Carlos, Equia and Villareal. The 
circumstances of this affair were as follow :—The Spanish army, under Espe- 
lette, and a division, under Espartero, were to endeavour to form a junction with 
Cordova, whose head-quarters were then at Miranda, upon the banks of the 
Ebro. For this purpose, early one morning, the troops. under Espelette and 
Espartero, left Bilboa, and crossed the bridge leading to the Durango road ; but 
it so happened, that Villareal and Equia were apprised of the intentions of the 
(Queen’s Generals, and consequently had stolen unexpectedly a few hours’ march 
uponthem. The advance-guard of Don Carlos appearing unexpectedly in sight 
of the Queen's troops, compelled Espartero and Espelette to retreat rapidly be- 
fore them, upon the village of Arriagoriaga : but thisdid not save them, for they 
were soon compelled to engage with the main body of the army of Don Carlos, 
particularly in this instance with Navarrese battalions, who were acknowledged 
to be brave and excellent soldiers. General Evans, finding the Queen’s troops 
retreating, marched out of Bilboa with three battalions of the British Legion to 
their support ; but the extended and formidable position of the enemy soon 
proved too strong for the combined forces. After some sharp skirmishing on 
both sides, a retreat to Bilboa (disgraceful as it was) was determined upon,—and 
the Queen’s troops were hotly pursued by the enemy almost into the very streets 
of Bilboa, t@ the great consternation of its inhabitants. 

This was a sad and most inauspicious commencement to the operation of the 
Queen's troops with the British auxiliaries. Their loss in this disastrous con- 
flict was estimated at 700,—that of the enemy at 150. 

As may be supposed, mutual recriminations and reproaches at this catastrophe 
ensued between those cominanding the Queen’s forces. General Evans and his 
partizans imputed the defeat to negligence, in not ascertaining the position of 
the enemy before leaving Bilboa,—or even worse, to treachery itself. The 
Spanish Generals, on their part, as stoutly maintained that the most exact in- 
formation of the enemy's position had been obtained the night prior to their start- 
ing from Bilboa. But the truth is, the skill and military tactics of Equia and 
Villareal were infinitely superior to those of their opponents, and this was the 
real cause of the latter's signal defeat. 

I must here remark, not only on the miserable and comfortless state of the 
men, together with harassing drills, but also on the disgraceful provost system 
which was carried on most rigorously in every regiment of the Legion. Any 
officer, for the slightest supposed dereliction of duty, could order a man from 
one to four dozen lashes, as he felt inclined. Every regiment had its provost ; 
nay, two in some regiments, with a proportion of cats. It mattered not 





whether it was an old campaigner or a recruit—(in the company I commanded 
there were no less than a dozen Chelsca pensioners.) One day, on going to 
Bilboa with a Serjeant to purchase some little necessaries, on my return I found 
no less than five of my company had been flogged ; amongs the rest was my 
own servant. On my entering the room he was crying bitterly. Inquiring the 
cause, he told me that a Spanish woman, who sold aguardente, complained to 
the officer who commanded the guard, that he owed her a penny for a glass of 
liquor, when he ordered him three dozen lashes. I went to the officer imme- 
diately, to know by what authority he punished my servant : he said it was by 
the order of the Adjutant. The Adjutant told me there was a great number 
punisied that evening, for taking liquor of the Spanish women without paying 
for it, and was not aware this man was my servant, or he would not have been 
punished. I then applied to the Colonel, and explained to him that the Provost 
system was not conducted in this manner in the British Armv. where there was 
only one provost in a division of perhaps from eight to ten regiments, but here 
they had one and in some casestwo in a regiment ; and no man could order a 
dozen lashes in the British Army, not even the provost himself, unless he found 
the man in the act of plundering; and as I knew he belonged to the British 
Army, | sincerely hoped. as our Culonel, he would put a stop to this disgraceful 
treatment ;—yet, I am sorry to say, it was continued while I remained in the 
Legion. This servant of mine, who was named Rothwell, was educated in the 
Duke of York's School, Chelsea. His father, he told me, belonged to the 





Guards. He was one of the smartest and most cleanly young men in the regi- 


ment. I sent him to join the ranks, and appointed him Corporal a few dey* 
after. 

While here, I had the misfortune to lose a fine active young officer im my 
company,—a Second Lieutenant, named Robinson. In crossing the river from 
Bilboa, in the dark, by some accident he fell overboard and was drowned. His 
body was not found until next morning. His father is Captain in the British 
Army, and Paymaster in the 60th Regiment. This unfortunate young officer, 
like a number of others who died in Spain, had an excellent kit, which was sold 
amongst the officers of our regiment ; but what became of the money is best 
known to the Paymaster. 

At this time, it was the intention of the Spanish Government that the Legion 
should march for Vittoria or Breviesca, that it might there winter and complete 
its military discipline: therefore, in Pe of this object, on the 30th of Oc- 
tober, 1835, the Legion commenced their march, in conjunction with a division 
of Espartero’s. At this time it was well known at Bilboa that the enemy were 
anticipating our movements and intended destination. Learning our route would 
be the Durango road, they were posted in great strength,—in fact under arms, 
to give us a warm reception, as they had done a short time previous at Arrige- 
riaga ; and there is little doubt the formidable manner and attitude of the ene- 
my induced General Evans to abandon this direct line of march upon Vittoria, 
which is not more than twelve leagues distance, and take a more circuitous 
and almost pathless route, over a difficult and mountainous country, of sixty 


leagues. 

On our second day’s march we came to Castro. As we expected to meet the 
enemy this day, I was selected, with my company, to form the rear guard, it 
being thought the enemy would attack our rear. Near the town of Castro some 
of the guerillas, who were always on the look-out, fired on the rear section of 
my company, and shot a poor fellow, of the Westminster Grenadiers, through 
the thigh, who was over fatigued, and could not keep up with his regiment. [ 
instantly started a few old soldiers, who soon put them to flight. This was the 
first time I heard the whistle of a Carlist’s ball. I placed the poor wounded sel- 
dier on my poney till we arrived at Castro, where we halted for the night. Cas- 
tro is a wretched filthy hole, a seaport town on the Bay of Biscay ; and contaim- 
ed two regiments of the Queen’s Spanish Troops, with some Artillery. 

The next morning, at daybreak, we left Castro. After advancing about five 
or six miles, we were informed by some Spanish officers, who had been riding 
rapidly to overtake us, that the enemy was advantageously posted, and in great 
strength, a few miles further on, awaiting our arrival. When this intelligenee 
was received we were ordered to the right about; thus again showing, from 
some cause or other, a disinclination on the part of General Evans to encounter 
the enemy. However, myself and company, who were this day on the advance, 
with a few of our Lancers, received orders from General Reid to remain where 
we were until the main body had got to the bottom of the hill, which was full 
two miles distant ; but as I expecied to see the Carlists rapidly advancing wpom 
us, I thought it more prudent to follow in quick time, with a few Lancers be- 
hind us. This night we remained in the small villages round Castro. I, with 
the greater part of my company, was quartered in an old priest’s house: some 
of the men, to show their kindness towards me, placed about three pounds of 
pork, with the hair half singed off, on my table. Shortly afterwards in walked 
the old priest, and putfing his hand on the pork found it quite warm. He im- 
stantly flew to his sty, where missing his pig, he returned with a most reeful 
countenance, and said the villainous soldiers had stolen his pig, and that 
which I had was part of it. To pacify the old fellow, and screen the men, 
I paid him three dollars, but cautioned them not to again steal our host’s pro- 

erty. 

‘ The next day was a harassing one for the unfortunate Legion. Our route led 
over high mountains, with scarcely a path, and almost unknown even to our 
guides ; yet, for my own part, I was compensated by one of the most majestic 
sights I ever beheld—the country around us beautiful and romantic, the Bay 
of Biscay, from our elevated position, appearing but a short distance off, and 
the clouds which encircled that part in our view kept curling round, and threw a 
beautiful reflection on the sea—such before I never beheld—and seemed en- 
chanting. At the entrance of a small village on this hill, the rifle ef a serjeant 
of my company, named Johnson, while it was at the trail, went off, and shot a 
man named Neal; the ball, passing near the back bone, came out at the groin. 
We conducted him to a house, and left him to the mercy of the mountain pea- 
sants, who were all Carlists,as we had no means of conveyance ; but we left a 
man to attend on him. Strange to say, this poor fellow was brother to the 
man shot by the sentry at Portugalette, the first night of our landing. They 
were both fine young men, and deserved a better fate. This night, after a fatigu- 
ing march, we were, as usual, domiciled in‘a damp church, where we remained 
the following day, contrary to our expectation, although the men stood much im 
need of it. Some soldiers belonging to the Rifles made free in taking a few 
vine-poles to make a fire with, and a few potatoes from a neighbouring garden, 
for which breach of honesty they were tried by a drum-head court-martial, (I 
myself was president.) A severe lecture was read by Brigadier-General Evans 
on the impropriety of their conduct as British soldiers, and three of them were 
sentenced to receive 100 lashes; which I could not prevent, although presi- 
dent ; but intimated to General Reid, who commanded our brigade, that this wae 
only a subject fit for the hands of a provost, and requested it might be treated 
accordingly ; but it was unattended to, and each man received his quantum of 
100 lashes. 

The next day some anxiety was manifested lest a celebrated pass, (Los Go- 
ras,) which we had that day to march upon, would be occupied by the enemy. 
However, about four o’clock we arrived,and found it in possession of the Queen’s 
troops. This night, for the first time, we bivouacked in a wood. The next 
morning the harassed and jaied condition of the soldiers was evident, so that 
we could not proceed until several bullock-carts were procured, in which some 
of these poor fellows were placed. I put about a dozen of the weakest men’s 
knapsacks on my poney, and marched the whole day. We halted for the night 
at a small village called Santa Cruz. An unfortunate German, who had com- 
mitted the crime of taking a few potatoes, was tried by a court-martial, and re- 
ceived 200 lashes. Why I notice this poor man is, he could scarcely speak a 
word of English. 

On the following morning we continued our march till we arrived at the banks 
of the river Ebro. This river brought to my mind my former campaign. 
After passing the bridge the scene became beautifully romantic, (so truly Spa- 
nish.) The Ebro silently meandering, in a serpentine course, through a fine and 
fertile valley, at the foot of a chain of rocky mountains, towards the Mediterra- 
nean ; and here and there could be seen villages and lonely cottages, with the 
husbandmen occupied in the tillage of their fields, which made me feel a deep 
regret that so fine and fertile a country, whose agricultural resources alone, 
if fully and properly developed, would be productive of great national 
wealth, should have been so long a prey to internal dissentions and the scourge 
of war. 

We advanced about fifteen miles, through a country increasing every step in 
the beauty and romantic attraction of the scenery, and entered the little town of 
Onai, through a very narrow pass, on either side a stupendaps chain of mountains 
rising abruptly toan immense height, which seemed to threaten destruction te 
the whole hod as it passed through it. ‘This formidable pass might be effec- 
tually defended by a few hundred men, against several thousands. The great 
natural magazines of rocks from above might be hurled with awful destruction 
upon those marching below. ; . 

Early in the afternoon the Legion reached Onai, which is a small but very 
ancient place, and is celebrated for its splendid and richly endowed monastery ; 
the revenues of which have been confiscated by the Government of the Queen 
for the exigencies of the state. j 

The brigade I belonged to was quartered for the night in this place. It was 
curious to observe the monks and friars, apparently in great consternation, ma- 
king their hasty exit out of the monastery, with their beds and furniture, as we 
entered. Strange, indeed, are the changes in worldly affairs which the hand of 
time effects. Strange that an ancient and magnificent monastery, originally 
built for the religious exercise and devotional retirement of monks and friars, 
where constant prayer and silence reigned within its walls, should, frum political 
causes, have those devotional objects, its peace and silence, disturbed by boiste - 
rous clamour and the sacrilegious intrusion of soldiers, being converted for the 
time into a barrack for the occupation of men whose worldly objects and employ- 
ment formed a strong contrast to the privations and ascetic life of the retired 
and secluded monk. 

On the 9th of November, very early, we proceeded on our line of march to- 
wards Breviesca. An attack of the enemy's cavalry was at this time expected 
in great force, and the whole of the Rifles, prior to marching, were ordered to 
load. Ovr Colonel and General Reid called me on one side, and told me, as my 
company was going to take the advanced guard, they wished me to keep a good 
look-out, as everything in the shape of cavalry was sure to be ourenemy. We 
had nut got more thana mile on the road, and before the morning had clearly 
dawned, when the advanced files cried out to me the cavalry was formed across 
the road. I ever made it a rule to leave my two Lieutenants with the rear sub- 
division, and take the advance myself, as they were inexperienced, and knew lit- 
tle of a soldier's life. I instantly ordered the bugler to sound the halt, merely to 
give notice to the battalion in the rear, and, dismounting from my pony, took one 
of the men's rifles. I sent directions for the Lieutenant to see the men get under 
cover in the most secure manner, in case the cavalry should charge, and to keep 
up a brisk fire on them. 1 then advanced to the front file, and immediately ehal- 
lenged the cavalry, then about fifty yards from me, with rifle cocked and half pre- 
sented. The answer was given, “amigos,” (friends.) I then ordered them to 
advance, which a few did, with their officer, very cautiously. When I found them 
to be the Queen’s troops I allowed them to pass. There was about a troop. Be- 





fore we had proceeded a quarter of a mile further, we came in sight of a regi- 
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ment of Infantry, which immediately threw out a company in extended order on 
both sides of the road. This put us on our metal again, and bringing up the 
rear section, I gave them directions to extend ; but no man to fire without receiv- 
ing orders from me. We again advanced most cautiously, when I perceived an 
officer waving a white handkerchief ona sword and advancing towards me. I 
instantly met him, and found these also to be Queen's troops, the cavalry which 
we first met being their advance guard. General M‘Dougal and Gen. Reid, with 
our Colonel De Rottenberg, rode up, and thanked me for the cautious manner in 
which I had acted, remarking that, had any inexperienced officer been in my place, 
most serious consequences might have ensued, as the Queen’s troops had takea 
us for the enemy, not knowing that any of the Legion was dressed otherwise than 
in red uniform. I jokingly replied, I had been brought up in Wellington's school, 
where we were taught to make no blunders. I could find, the short time I had 
been with the Legion, they did not well know a friend from the enemy. We ar- 
rived at Breviesca about four o'clock in the afternoon, much to the joy of the 
Legion, as it was appointed as a temporary place of rest, if not winter-quarters. 

is march occupied nine days. ‘I'he distance from Bilboa, by the circuitous 
and difficult route we had taken, was about sixty leagues, which is, upon an aver- 
age, about twenty English miles a-day. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


BY ‘‘ Boz.” 


Night is generally my time for walking. In the summer I often leave home 
early inthe morning, and roam about fields and lanes all day, or even escape for 





days or weeks together, but saving in the country I seldom go out until after | 


dark, though Heaven be thanked, I love its light and feel the cheerfulness it 
sheds upon the earth, as much as any creature living. 

I have fallen insensibly into this habit, both because it favours my infirmity, 
and because it affords me greater opportunity of speculating on the characters 
and occupations of those who fill the streets. The glare and hurry of broad noon 
are not adapted to idle pursuits like mine; a glimpse of passing faces caught 
by the light of a street lamp or a shop window is often better for my purpose 
than their full revelation in the daylight, and, if I must add the trath, night 
is kinder in this respect than day, which too often destroys an air-built castle at 
the moment of its completion, without the smal!est ceremony or remorse. 

One night I had roamed into the city, and was walking slowly on in my usual 
way, iusing upon a great many things, when I was arrested by an inquiry, the 


purport of which did not reach me, but which seemed to be addressed to myself, | 


and was preferred in a soft sweet voice that struck me very pleasantly. I turned 
hastily round and found at my elbow a pretty little girl, who begged to be direct- 
ed to a certain street at a considerable distance, and indeed in quite another quar- 
ter of the town. 

“Tt is a very long way from here,” said I, ‘‘ my child.” 

‘IT know that, sir,” she replied timidly. “I am afraid it is a very long way, for 
I came from there to-night.” 

“ Alone ?” said I, in some surprise. 

“ Oh yes, I don’t mind that; but I am a little frightened now, for I have lost 
my road.” ‘ 

“ And what made you ask it of me? Suppose I should tell you wrong.” 

“‘T am sure you will not do that,” said the little creature ; ‘you are such a 
very old gentleman, and walk su slow yourself.” 


I cannot describe how much I was impressed by this appeal and the energy with | 


which it was made, which brought a tear into the child’s clear eye, and®made her 
slight figure tremble as she looked up into my face. " 

**Come,” said I, “ I'll take you there.” 

She put her hand in mine as confidingly as if she had known me from her cra- 
dle, and we trudged away together ; the little creature accommodating her pace 
to mine, and rather seeming to lead and take care of me than I to be protecting 
her. I observed that every now and then she stole a curious look at mv face, as 
if to make quite sure that I was not deceiving her, and that these glances (very 
sharp and keen they were too) seemed to increase her confidence at every repeti- 
tion. 

For my part, my curiosity and interest were at least equal to the child’s, for 
child she certainly was, although I thought it probable from what I could make 


out, that her very small and delicate frame imparted a peculiar youthfulness to | 


her appearance. Though mere scantily attired than she might have been, 
she was dressed with perfect neatness, and betrayed no marks of poverty or ne- 
giect. y 

‘Who has sent you so far by yourself?” said I. 

** Somebody who is very kind to me, sir.” 

“ And what have you been doing?” 

“That, I must not tell,” said the child firmly. 

There was something in the manner of this reply which caused me to look at 
the little creature with an involuntary expression of surprise ; for I wondered 
what kind of errand it might be that occasioned her to be prepared for question- 
ing. Her quick eye seemed to read my thoughts, for as it met mine she added 
that there was no harm in what she had been doing, but it was a great secret-—a 
secret which she did not even know herself. 

This was said with no appearance of cunring or deceit, but with an unsuspi- 
cious frankness that bore the impress of truth. She walked on as before, 
growing more familiar with me as we proceeded, and talking cheerfully by the 
way ; but she said no more about her home, beyond remarking that we were go- 
ing quite a new road, and asking if it were a short one. 

While we were thus engaged, I revolved in my mind a hundred different ex- 
planations of the riddle, and rejected them every one. I really felt ashamed to 


take advantage of the ingenuousness or grateful feeling of the child for the pur- | 


pose of gratifying my curiosity. I love these little people; and it is not a 
slight thing when they, who are so fresh from God, love us. As I had felt plea- 


sed at first by her confidence, I determined to deserve it, and to do eredit to the | 


nature which had prompted her to repose it in me. 

There was no reason, however, why I should refrain from sceing the person 
who had inconsiderately sent her to so great a distance by night and alone ; and 
as it was not improbable that if she found herself near home, she might take fare- 
well of me and deprive me of this opportunity, I avoided the most frequented 


ways and took the most intricate,—and thus it was not until we arrived in the | 


street itself, that she knew where we were. Clapping her hande with pleasure 
and running on before me for a short distance, my little acquaintance “stopped 
at a door, and remaining on the step till I came up, knocked at it when I juin- 
ed her. ‘ 

A part of this door was glass unprotected by any shutter, which I did not ob- 
serve at first, for all was very dark and silent within, and I was anxious (as in- 
deed the child was also) for an answer to our summons. When she had knock- 
ed twice or thrice, there was a nuise as if some person were moving inside, and 
at length a faint light appeared through the glass, which, as it approached very 
slowly, the bearer having to make his way through a great many scattered arti- 
cles, enabled me to see both what kind of person it was who advanced and what 
kind of place it was through which he came. 

It was a little old man with long grey hair. whose face and figure, as he held 
the light above his head and looked before him as he approached, I could plainly 
see. Though much altered by age, I fancied I could recognise in his spare and 
slender form something of that delicate mould which I had noticed in the child. 
Their bright blue eyes were certainly alike ; but his face was so deeply furrowed 
and so very full of care, that here all resemblance ceased 

The place through which he made his way at leisure, was one of those recep- 
tacles for old and curious things which seem to crouch in odd corners of this 
town, and to hide their musty treasures from the public eye in jealousy and dis- 
trust. There were suits of mail standing like ghosts in armour here and there, 
fantastic carvings brought from monkish cloisters, rusty weapons of various kinds, 
distorted figures in china and wood and irun and ivory ; tapestry and strange fur- 
niture that might have been designed in dreams Tne haggard aspect of the 
little old man was wonderfully suited to the place ; he might have groped among 
old churches and tombs and deserted houses, and gathered all the spoils with his 
ownhands. There was nothing in the whole collection but what was in keeping 
with himself; nothing that looked older or worn more than he. 

As he turned the key in the lock, he surveyed me with some astonishment 
which was not diminished when he looked from me to my companion. The door 
being opened, the child addressed him as grandfather and told him the little story 
of our companionship. 

‘“* Why bless thee child,” said the old man patting her on the head, “ how 
conldst thou miss the way—what if I had lost thee, Nell!” , 

“I would have found my way back to you, grandfather,” said the child boldly ; 
“never fear.” ; ’ 

The old man kissed her, and then turned to me and 
did so. ‘The door was closed and locked. Preceding 
me though the place I had already seen from without, i 
behind, in which was another door opening into a kind of closet. wh 
little bed that a fairy might have sle : 
prettily arranged. The child took a 
leaving the old man and me together. 

“You must be tired, sir,” said he, as he placed a chair near the 
can I thank you?” 

“ By taking more care of your grandchild another time, my good friend,” I 
coplied. , 

“More care !” said the old man in a shrill voice, “ more care of Nelly ! why 
who ever loved a child as I love Nell 1” , 

He said this with such evident surprise that I was perplexed what answer to 
make, and the more so because coupled with something feeble and wandering in 
his manner, there were in his face marke of deep and anxious thought which con- 
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vinced me that he could not be, as I had at first been inclined to suppose, in a 
state of dotage or imbecility. 

“T don’t think you consider”—] began. 

“I dont consider!” cried the old man intezrapting me, “I don’t consider her ! 
| ah, how little you know of the truth! Little Nelly, little Nelly !” 
| Jt would be impossible for any man, I care not what his form of speech 
| might be, to express more affection than the dealer in curiosities did, in these 
| four words. I waited forhim to speak again, but he rested his chin upon his 
| hand and shaking his head twice or thrice fixed his eyes upon the fire. 

While we were sitting thus in silence, the door of the closet opened, and the 
child returned, her light brown hair hanging loose about her neck, and her face 
flushed with the haste she had made to rejoin us. She busied herself immediate- 
ly in preparing supper, and while she was thus engaged I remarked that the old 
man took an opportunity of observing me more closely than he had done yet. 
I was surprised to see that all this time everything wasdone by the child, and 
that there appeared to be no other persons but ourselves inthe house. I took 
advantage of a moment when she was absent to venture a hint on this point, to 
which the old man replied that there were few grown persons as trustworthy or 
as careful as she. ’ 

“Tt always grieves me,” I observed, roused by what I took to be his selfish- 
ness, “it alway grieves me to contemplate the initiation of children into the 
ways of life, when they are scarcely more than in‘ants. It checks their confi- 
dence and simplicity—two of the best qualities that Heaven gives them—and 
demands that they share our sorrows before they are capable of entering into our 
enjoyments.” 

‘Tt will never check hers,” said the old man, looking steadily at me, “the 
springs are too deep. Besides, the children of the poor know but few pleasures. 
Even the cheap delights of childhood must be bought and paid for.” 

“ But—forgive me for saying this—you are surely not sé very poor”—said I. 

“She is not my child, sir,” returned the old man. ‘Her mother was, and 
was poor. I save nothing—not a penny—though I live as you see, but’”—he 
laid his hand upon my arm and leant forward to whisper, ‘She shall be rich one 
of these days, and a fine lady. Don’t you think ill of me because I use her help. 
She gives it cheerfully as you see, and it would break her heart if she knew that 
I suffered anybody else to do for me what lier little hands could undertake. I 
don’t consider !”—he cried with sudden querulousness, “‘ why, God knows that 
this one child is the thought and object of my life, and yet he never prospers me 
—no, never.” 

At this juncture, the subject of our conversation again returned, and the old 
| man motioning to me to approach the table, broke off, and said no more. 

We had scarcely begun our repast when there was a knock at the door by 
| which I had entered, and Nell bursting into a hearty laugh, which I was rejoiced 
to hear, for it was childlike and full of hilarity, said it was no doubt dear old Kit 
come back at last. 

‘* Foolish Nell !” said the old man fondling with her hair. ‘‘ She always laughs 
at poor Kit.” 

The child laughed again more heartily than before, and I could not help smil- 
ing from pure sympathy. The little old man took up a candle and went to open 
the door. Whenhe came back, Kit was at his heels. 

Kit was ashock-headed shambling awkward lad, with an uncommonly wide 
mouth, very red cheeks, a turned-up nose, and certainly the most comical expres- 
sion of face J ever saw. He stopped short at the door on seeing a stranger, 
twirled in his hand a perfectly round old hat without any vestige of a brim, and 
| resting himself now on one leg and now on the other, and changing them con- 
stantly, stood in the door way, looking into the parlour with the most extraordi- 
nary leer I ever beheld. I entertained a grateful feeling towards the boy from 
| that minute, for I felt that he was the comedy of the chi!d’s life. 
| ‘A long way, wasn’t it, Kit?” said the little old man. 
| “‘ Why then, it was a goodish stretch, master,” returned Kit. 
|  “ Did you find the house easily ?” 
| ‘Why then, not over and above easy, master,” said Kit. 
| ‘Of course you have come back hungry *” 
| Why then, Ido consider myself rather so, master,” was the answer. 

The lad had a remarkable way of standing sideways as he spoke, and thrusting 
| his head foward over his shoulder, as if he could not get at his voice without 
that accompanying action. I think he would have amused one anywhere, but the 
child’s exquisite enjoyment of his oddity, and the relief it was to find that there 
was something she associated with merriment in a place that appeared so unsuit- 
| ed to her, were quite irresistible. It wasa great point too that Kit himself was 
| flattered by the sensation he created, and after several efforts to preserve his 
| gravity, burst into a loud roar, and so stood with his mouth wide open and his 
| eyes nearly shut, laughing violently. 
} The old man had again relapsed into his former abstraction and took no notice 
| of what passed, but I remarked that when her laugh was over, the child’s 
bright eyes were dimmed with tears, called forth by the fulness of heart with 
| which she welcomed her uncouth favourite after the little anxiety of the night. 
| As for Kit himself (whose laugh had been all the time one of that sort which 
very little would change into a cry) he carried a large slice of bread and meat 
| and a mug of beer into a corner, and applied himself to disposing of them with 
| great voracity. 
| * Ah!” said the old man turning to me with a sigh as if [ had spoken to him 
| but that moment, ‘‘ you don’t know what you say when you tell me that I don’t 
| consider her.” 
| “You must not attach too great weight to a remark founded on first appear- 
| ances, my friend,” said I. 











‘* No,” returned the old man thoughfully, ‘no. Come hither Nell.” 

The little girl hastened from her seat, and put her arm about his neck. 
| “Do I love thee, Nell!” saidhe. ‘ Say—do I love thee, Nell, or no?” 
| The child only answered by her caresses, and laid her head upon his breast. 

“* Why dost thou sob?” said the grandfather, pressing her closer to him and 
| glancing towards me. ‘Is it because thou know’st I love thee, and dost not like 
| that I should seem to doubt it by my question? Well, well—then let us say | 
| love thee dearly.” 
| ‘Indeed, indeed youdo,” replied the child with great earnestness, “ Kit knows 
| you do.” 
| his knife at every mouthful with the coolncss of a juggler, stopped short in his 
| Operations on being thus appealed to, and bawled ‘“ Nobody isn’t such a fool as to 
| say he doesn't,”’ after which he incapacitated himself for further conversation by 
| taking a most prodigious sandwich at one bite. 
| She is poor now ’—said the old man patting the child's cheek, “ but I say 
again that the time is coming when she shall be rich. It has been a long time 
coming, but it must come at last; a very long time, but it surely must come. 
It has come to other men who do nothing but waste and riot. When will it come 
to me!” 

“T am very happy as I am, grandfather,” said the child. 

“ Tush, tush !”’ returned the old man, “thou dost not know—how should’st 
thou!” Then he muttered again between his teeth, ‘‘ The time must come, I am 
very sure it must. It will be all the better for coming late !” and then he sighed 
and fell into his former musing state, and still holding the child between his knees 
appeared to be insensible to everything around him. By this time it wanted 
but a few minutes of midnight, and I rose to go, which recalled him to himself. 

“One moment, sir,” he said. ‘Now Kit—near midnight, boy, and you 
still here! Get home, get home, and be true to your time in the morning, for 
there's work todo. Good night! There, bid him good night, Nell, and let him 
be gone !” 

{ “Good night, Kit,” said the child, her eyes lighting up with merriment and 
kindness. 

**Good night, Miss Nell,” returned the boy. 

“ And thank this gentleman,” interposed tie old man, “but for whose care I 
might have lost my little girl to-night.” 

“No, no, master,” said Kit, ‘that won’t do, that won't.” 

“ What do you mean?” cried the old man. 

“T'd have found her, master,” said Kit, “ I’d have found her. I'd bet that I'd 
oe her if she was above ground, I would as quick as anybody, master. Ha, ha, 

a " 

Once more opening his mouth and shutting his eyes, and laughing like a sten- 
tor, Kit gradually becked to the door, and roared himself out. 

Free of the room, the boy was not slow in taking his departure; when he had 
gone and the child was occupied in clearing the table, the old man said : 

“ T haven't seemed to thank you, sir, enough for what you have done to-night, 
but I do thank you humbly and heartily, and so does she, and her thanks are bet- 
ter worth than mine. I should be sorry that you went away and thonght I was 
unmindful of your goodness,,or careless of her—I am not indeed.” 

“IT was sure of that,” I said, ‘from what [I had seen. But,” I added, ‘may 
I ask you a question ?” 

“* Ay sir,”’ replied the old man, “ what is it 1” 

“ This delicate child,” said I, “with sc much beauty and intelligence—has 
she nobody to care for her but you, has she no other friend or companion or advi- 
ser?” ? 

: No,” he returned looking steadfastly in my face, “no, and she wants no 
other.” . 

“« But are you not fearful,” said I, “that you may misunderstand a charge so 
tender? I am sure you mean well, but are you quite certain that you know how 
to execute such a trust as this?’ I am an old man, like you, and I am actuated by 
an old man’s concern in all that is young and promising. Do you not think that 
what I have seen of you and this little creature to-night must have an interest 
not whoily free from pain ?” 

“* Sir,” rejoined the old man after a moment’s silence. 
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feel hurt at what you say. It 1s true that in man ts Tam the child, and 
she the grown person—that you have seen already. But waking or sleeping, by 
night or day, in sickness or health, she is the one object of my care, and if you 
knew how much care, you would look on me with different eyes, you would in- 
deed. Ah! it’s a weary life for an old man—a weary, weary life—but there is a 
great end to gain, and that I keep before me.” 

Seeing that he was in a state of excitement and impatience, I turned to put on 
an outer coat which I had thrown off on entering the room, purposing to say no 
more. I was surprised to see the child standing patiently by with a cloak upon 
her arm, and in her hand a hat and stick. 

“ Those are not mine, my dear,” said I. 

“‘No,” returned the child quietly, “they are grandfather's.” 

“ But he is not going out to-night.” 

“Oh, yes he is,” said the child, with a smile. 

“‘ And what becomes of you, my pretty one?” 

“Me! I stay here, of coursé. I always do.” 

I looked in astonishment towards the old man, but he was, or feigned to be, 
busied in the arrangement of his dress. From him I looked*tack to the slight 
oe figure of the child. Alone! In that gloomy place all the long, dreary 
night ! 

She evinced no consciousness of my surprise, but cheerfully helped the old 
man with his cloak, and when he was ready took a candle to light us out. Find- 
ing that we did not follow as she expected, she looked back with a smile and 
waited for us. The old man showed by his face that he plainly understood the 
cause of my hesitation, but he merely signed to me with an inclination of the 
head to pass out of the room before him, and remained silent. I had no re- 
source but to comply. 

When we reached the door, the child, setting down the candle, turned to say 
good night, and raised her face to kiss me. Then she ran to the old man, who 
folded her in his arms and bade God bless her.” 

“Sleep soundly, Nell,” he said in a low voice, “and angels guard thy bed. 
Do not forget thy prayers, my sweet. 

‘‘ No indeed,” answered the child fervently, “they make me feel so happy !”’ 

“ That’s well ; I know they do; they should,” saidthe oldman. “ Bless thee 
a hundred times. Early in the morning I shall be home.” 

* You'll not ring twice,” returned the child. ‘The bell wakes me, even in 
the middle of a dream.” 

With this they separated. The child opened the door (now guarded by a 
shutter which I had heard the boy put up before he left the house) and with 
another farewell, whose clear and tender note I have recalled a thousand times, 
held it until we had passed out. The old man paused a moment while it was 
gently closed and fastened on the inside, and satisfied that this was done, walked 
on at a slow pace. At the street-corner he stopped, and regarding me with a 
troubled countenance said that our ways were widely different and that he must 
take his leave. I would have spoken, but summoning up more alacrity than 
might have been expected in one of his appearance, he hurried away. I could 
see that twice or thrice he looked back as if to ascertain if I were still watching 
him, or perhaps to assure himself that I was not following ata distance. The 
obscurity of the night favoured his disappearance, and his figure was soon be- 
yond my sight. td 

I remained standing on the spot where he had left me, unwilling to depart, and 
yet unknowing why I should loiter there. I looked wistfully into the street we 
had lately quitted, and after atime directed my steps that way. I passed and 
repassed the house, and stupped and listened at the door ; all was dark, and silent 
as the grave. ae . 

Yet I lingered about, and could not tear myself away, thinking of all possible 
harm that might happen to the child—of fires and robberies and even murder— 
and feeling as if some evil must ensue if I turned my back upon the place. The 
closing of a door or window in the street brought me before the curiosity-dealer’s 
once more ; I crossed the road and looked up at the house to assure myself that 
the noise had not come from there. No, it was black, cold, and lifeless as be- 
fore. 

There were few passengers astir: the street was sad and dismal, and pretty 
well my own. A few stragglers from the theatres hurried by, and now and then 
I turned aside to avoid some noisy drunkard as he reeled homewards ; but these 
interruptions were not frequent, and soon ceased. The clock struck one. Still 
I paced up and down, promising myself that every time should be the last, and 
breaking faith with myself on some new plea as often as I did so. 

The more I thought of what the old man had said, and of his looks and bear- 
ing, the less I could account for what I hadseen and heard. I had a strange mis- 
giving that his nightly absence was for no good purpose. I had only come to 
know the fact through the innocence of the child, and though the old man was 
by at the time and saw my undisguised surprise, he had preserved a strange 
mystery upon the subject, and offered no word of explanation. These reflec- 
tions naturally recalled again more strongly than before his haggard face, his 
wandering manner, his restless, anxious looks. His affection for the child might 
not be inconsistent with villany of the worst kind ; even that very affection was 
in itself an extraordinary contradiction, or how could he leave her thus? Dis- 
posed as I was to think badly of him, I never doubted that his love for her was 
real. I could not admit the thought, remembering what had passed between us, 
and the tone of voice in which he had called her by her name. 

‘Stop here, of course,” the child had said in answer to my question, “I al- 
ways do!” What could take him from home by night, and every night? I 
called up all the strange tales I had ever heard of dark and secret deeds com- 
mitted in great towns and escaping detection for a long series of years; wild as 
many of these stories were, I could not find one adapted to this mystery, which 
only became the more impenetrable; in proportion as I sought to solve it. 

Occupied with such thoughts as these, and a crowd of others all tending to 
the same point, I continued to pace the street for two long hours; at length the 
rain began to descend heavily, and then overpowered by fatigue though no less 
interested than I had been at first, | engaged the nearest coach and so got home. 
A cheerful fire was blazing on the hearth, the lamp burnt brightly, my clock re- 
ceived me with its old {familiar welcome ; everything was quiet, warm, and 
cheering, and in happy contrast to the gloom and darkness I had quitted. 

But all that night, waking or in my sleep, the same thoughts recurred and the 
same images retained possession of my brain. I had ever before me the old dark 
murky rooms—the gaunt suits of mail with their ghostly silent air—the faces 
all awry, grinning from wood and stone—the dust and rust and worm that lives 
in wood—and alone in the midst of all this lumber and decay and ugly age, the 
beautiful child in her gentle slumber, smiling through her light and sunny 
dreams. 


After combating for nearly a week, the feeling which impelled me to revisit 
the place I had quitted under the circumstances already detailed, I yielded to it 
at length ; and determining that this time I would present myself by the light of 
day, bent my steps thither early in the afternoon. 

T walked past the house, and took several turns in the street, with that kind of 
hesitation which is natural to a man who is conscious that the visit he is about to 
pay is unexpected, and may not be very acceptable. However, as the door of 
the shop was shut, and it did not appear very likely that I should be recognised 
by those within, if I continued merely to pass up and down before it, I soon 
conquered this irresolution, and found myself in the Curiosity Dealer's ware- 
house. 

The old man and another person were together in the back part, and there 
seemedto have been high words between them, for their voices, which were 
raised to a very loud pitch, suddenly stopped on my entering, and the old man 
advancing hastily towards me, said in a tremuloustone that he was very glad I 
had come. 

“You interrupted us at acritical moiment,” he said, pointing to the man whom 
I had found in company with him; “ this fellow will murder me one of these 
days. He would have done so, long ago, if he had dared.” 

“Bah! You would swear away my life, if you could,” returned the other, af- 
ter bestowing a stare and a frown on me ; “ we all know that!” 

“T almost think I could,” cried the old man, turning feebly upon him. “Tf 
oaths, or prayers, or words, could rid me of you, they should. I would be quit 
of you, and would be relieved if you were dead.” 

‘“T know it,” returned the other. I said so, didn’t I? But neither oaths, nor 
prayers, nor words, will kill me; and therefore I live, and mean to live.” 

« And his mother died !’ cried the old man, passionately clasping his hands and 
looking upward ; “and this is Heaven's justice!” : 

The other stood lounging with his foot upon a chair, and regarding him with a 
contemptuous sneer. He was a young man of one-and-twenty, or thereabouts ; 
well made, and certainly handsome, though the expression of his face was far 
from prepossessing, having in common with his manner, and even his dress, a 
dissipated insolent air which repelled one. 

“ Justice or no justice,” said the young fellow, “‘ here I am and here I shall 
stop till such time as I think fit to go, unless you send for assistance to put me 
out—which you won't do, I know. Ktell you again that I want to see my sis- 
ter.” 

‘« Your sister !” said the old man bitterly. 

“Ah! You can’t change the relationship,” returned the other. “If you 
could, you’d have done it long ago. I want to see my sister, that you keep coop- 
ed up here, poisoning her mind with your sly secrets and pretending an affec- 
tion for her that you may work her to death, and add a few scraped shillings 
every week to the money you can hardly count. I want to see her; and I 
will.” 

 Here’s a moralist to talk of poisoned minds! Here's a generous spirit to seora 
scraped-up shillings!” cried the old man, turning from him to me. “A profh- 











gate, sir, who has forfeited every claim not only upon those who have the mis- 
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fortune to be of his blood, but upon society which knows nothing of him but his 
misdeeds. A liar too,” he added, in a lower voice as he drew closer to me, “ who 
knows how dear she is to me, and seeks to wound me even there, because there 
isastranger by.” . ; 

“ Strangers are nothing to me, grandfather,” said the young fellow catching at 
the word, “nor I to them, I hope. The best they cau do, is to keep an eye to 
their business and leave me to mine. ‘There’sa friend of mine waiting outside, 
and as it seems that | may have to wait some time, 1’ll call him in, with your 
leave.” 

Saying this, he stepped to the door, and looking down the street beckoned se- 
veral times to some unseen person, who, to judge from the air of impatience 
with which these signals were accompanied, required a great quantity of persua- 
sion to induce him to advance. At length there sauntered up, on the opposite 
side of the way—with a bad pretence of passing by accid a figure picu- 
ous for its dirty smartness, which after a great many frowns and jerks of the 
head, in 1es'stance of the invitation, ultimately crossed the road and was brought 
into the shop. 

“There. It’s Dick Swiveller,” said the young fellow, pushing him in. ‘Sit 
down, Swiveller.” 

“ But is the old-man agreeable !” said Mr. Swiveller in an under tone. 

‘Sit down,” repeated his companion. 

Mr. Swiveller complied,and looking about him with a propitiatory smile,obser- 
ved that last week was a fine week for the ducks, and this week was a fine 
week for the dust; he also observed that while standing by the post a! 
the street corner, he had observed a pig with a +traw in his mouth issuing out o' 
the tobacco-shop, from which appearance he argued that another fine week fo 
the ducks was approaching, and that rain would certainly ensue. He furthermor: 
took occasion to apologize for any negligence that might be perceptible in hi 
dress, on the ground that last night he had had ‘the sun very strong in his 
eyes ;” by which expression he was understood to convey to his hearers in the 
en, Cosegte manner possible, the information that he had been extremely 

unk. 

“But what,” said Mr. Swiveller, with a sigh, ‘‘ what is the odds so long as the 
fire of soul is kindled at the taper of conwiviality, and the wing of friendship ne 
ver moults a feather! What is the oddsso long as the spirit is expanded by 
means of rosy wine, and the present moment is the least happiest of our exis- 
tence !” 

“You needn't act the chairman here,” said his friend, half aside. 

“Fred!” cried Mr. Swiveller, tapping his nose, ‘a word to the wise is suffi- 
cient for them—we may be good and happy without riches, Fred. Say not ano- 
thersyllable. I know my cue; smart is the word. Only one little whisper Fred 
—is the old man friendly !” 

“ Never you mind,” replied his friend. . 

“ Right again, quite right,” said Mr. Swiveller, ‘‘caution is the word, and cau- 
tion is the act.”” With that he winked as if in preservation of some deep secret, 
and folding his arms and leaning back in his chair, looked up at the ceiling with 
profound gravity. 





It was perhaps not very unreasonable to suspect from what had already paased, | 
that Mr. Swiveller was was not quite recovered from the effects of the powerful | 





Che Albion. 


you when you would have her memory keenest. Take care that the day don’t 
come when vou walk barefoot in the streets, and she rides by in a gay carriage of 
herown.” ~ 

“You mean when she has your money ’” retorted the other. ‘‘ How like a 
poor man he talks?” , ; : hak 

“And yet,” said the old man, dropping his voice and godting like one who 
thinks aloud, “how poor we are, and what a life it is! The cause is a young 
child’s, guiltless of all harm or wrong, but nothing goes well with it! Hope 
and patience, hope and patience !”” 

These words were uttered in too low a tone to reach the ears of the young 
men. Mr. Swiveller appeared to think that they implied some mental struggle 
consequent upon the powerful effect of his address. for he poked his friend with 
his cane and whispered his conviction that he had administered “a clincher,” 
and that he expected a commission on the profits. Discovering his mistake after 
a while, he appeared to grow rather sleepy and discontented, and more than once 
suggested the propriety of an immediate departure, when the door opened, and 
the child herself appeared. 


The child was closely followed by an elderly man of remarkably hard features 
and forbidding aspect, and so low in stature as to be quite a dwarf, though his 
head and face were large enough for the body of agiant. His black eyes were 
restless, sly, and cunning ; his mouth and chin, bristly with the stubble of a coarse 
hard beard; and his complexion was one of that kind which never looks clean or 
wholesome. But what added most to the grotesque expression of his face, was a 
shastly smile, which, appearing to be the mere result of habit and to have no con- 
vexion with any mirthful or complacent feeling, constantly revealed the few dis- 
coloured fangs that were yet scattered in his mouth, and gave him the aspect of 
panting dog. His dress consisted of a large high-crowned hat, a worn dark 
suit, a pair of capacious shoes, and a dirty white neckerchief sufficiently limp 
ind crumpled to disclose the greater portion of his wiry throat. Such hair ashe 
vad, was of a grizzled black, cut short and straight upon his temples, and hang- 
ing in a frowzy fringe about his ears. His hands, which were of a rough coarse 
grain, were very dirty ; his finger-nails were crooked, long, and yellow 

There was ample time to note these particulars, for besides that they were 
sufficiently obvious without very close ubservation, some moments elapsed before 
any one broke silence. The child advanced timidly towards her brother and put 
her hand in his, the dwarf (if we may call him so) glanced keenly at all present, 
and the curiosity dealer, who plainly had not expected his uncouth visiter, seemed 
disconcerted and embarrassed. 

“Ah!” said the dwarf, who with his hand stretched out above his eyes had 
been surveying the young man attentively, ‘that should be your grandson,neigh- 
bour !” 

‘ Say rather that he should not be,” replied the old man. 
“And that?” said the dwarf, pointing to Dick Swiveller. 
“‘ Some friend of his, as welcome here as he,” said the old man. 

“ And that?” inquired the dwarf wheeling round and pointing straight at me. 


“ But he is.” 





“‘ A gentleman who was so good as to bring Nell home the other night when 
she lost her way, coming from your house.” ; 
The little man turned tothe child as if to chide her or express his wonder, 


sunlight to which he had made allusion ; but if no such suspicion had been awa- | but as she was talking to the young man, held his peace, and bent his head to 


kened by his speech, his wiry hair, dull eyes, and sallow face, would still have | 
been strong witnesses against him. His attire was not,as he had himself hinted, 
remarkable for the nicest arrangement, but was in a_ state of disorder which 
strongly induced the idea that he had gone to bed in it. It consisted of a brown 
body-coat with a great many brass buttons up in the front and only one behind, 
a bright check neckerchief, a plaid waistevat, soiled white trousers, and a very 
limp hat, worn with the wrong side foremost, to hide a hole in the brim. The 
breast of his coat was ornamented with an outside pocket, from which there peep- 
ed forth the cleanest end of a very large and very ill favoured handkerchief - his 
dirty wristbands were pulled down as far as possible and ostentatiously folded 
back over his cuffs ; he displayed no gloves, and carried a yellow cane having at 
the top a bone hand with the semblance of a ring on its little finger and a black 
ball in its grasp. With all these personal advantages (to which may be added a 
strong savour of tobacco-smoke, and a prevailing greasiness of appearance) Mr. 
Swiveller leant back in his chair with his eves fixed on the ceiling, and occasion- 
ally pitching his voice to the needful key, obliged the company with a few bars 
of an intensly disinal air, and then, in the middle of a note, relapsed into his for- 
mer silence. 

_ The old man sat himself down ina chair, with folded hands, looked some- 
times at his grandson and sometimes at his strange companion, as if he were 
utterly powerless, aud had no resource but to leave them to do as they pleased. 
The young man reclined against a table at no great distance from his friend, in 





apparent indifference to everything that had passed ; and I—who felt the diffi- 
culty of any interference, notwithstanding that the old man had appealed to me, 
both by words and looks—made the best feint I could of being occupied in exa- 
mining some of the goods that were disposed for sale, and paying very little at- 
tention to the persons before me. y 

The silence was not of long duration, for Mr. Swiveller, after favouring us 
with several melodious assurances that his heart was in the highlands, and that 
he wanted but his Arab steed as a preliminary to the achievement of great feats 
of valour and loyalty, removed his eyes from the ceiling and subsided into 
prose again. 

“Fred,” said Mr. Swiveller, stopping short as if the idea had suddenly occur- 
red to him, and speaking in the same audible whisper as before, ‘is the old man 
friendly ?”’ 

‘* What does it matter ?”’ returned his friend peevishly. 

“No, but is he 1” said Dick. ‘ 

“Yes, of course. What dol care whether he is or not ” 

_ Embeldened as it seemed by this reply to enter into a more general conversa- 
tion, Mr. Swiveller plamly laid himself out to captivate our attention. 

He began by remarking that soda water, though a good thing in the abstract, 
was ay to lie cold on the stomach unless qualified with ginger, or a small infu- 
sion of brandy, which latter article he held to be preferable in all cases, saving 
for the one consideration of expense. Nobody venturing to dispute these posi- 
tions, he proceeded to observe that the human hair was a great retainer of to- 
bacco-smoke. and that the young gentlemen of Westminster and Eton, after eat- 
Ing vast quantities of apples to conceal any scent of cigars from their anxious 
friends, were usually detected in consequence of their heads possessing this 
remarkable property ; whence he concluded that if the Royal Society would 
turn their attention to the circumstance, and endeavour to find in the resources 
of science a means of preventing such untoward revelations, they might indeed 
be looked upon as benefactors to mankind. These opinions being equally in- 
controvertible with those he had already pronounced, he went on to inform us 
that Jamaica rum, though unquestionably an agreeable spirit of great richness 
and flavour, had the draw-back of the remaining constantly present to the 
taste next day ; and nobody being venturous enough to argue this point eituer, 
he increased in confidence and became yet more companionable and commu- 
nicative. 

“It’s a devil of a thing, gentlemen,” said Mr. Swiveller, ‘‘ when relations fall 
out and disagree If the wing of friendship should never moult a feather, the 
wing of relationship should never be clipped, but be always expanded and se- 
rene. Why shoulda grandson and grandfather peg away at each other with mu- 
twal wivlence when all might be bliss and concord! “Why not jine hands and 
forgit it?” 

* Hold your tongue,” said his friend. 

“Sir,” replied Mr. Swiveller, ‘don't you interrupt the chair. Gentlemen, 
how does the case stand, upon the present occasion? Here is a jolly old grand- 
father—I say it with the utmost respect—and here is a wild young grandson. 
The jolly old grandiather says to the wild young grandson, ‘I have brought you 
up and educated you Fred ; I have put you in tne way of getting on in life ; you 
have bolted a little out of the course, as young fellows often do; and you 
shall never have another chance, nor the ghost of half a one’ The wild 
young grandson makes answer to this and says, ‘ You're as rich as rich can 
be; you have been at no uncommon expense on my account ; you're saving 
up piles of inoney for my little sister that lives with you ia a secret, stealthy, 
hugger-muggering kind of way and with no manner of enjoyment—why can’t 
you stand a trifle fur your grown-up relation!’ The jolly old grandfather unto 
this, retorts, not only that * declines to fork out with that cheerful readiness 
which is always so agreeable and pleasant in a gentleman of his time of life, but 
that he will blow up, and call names, and make reflections whenever they 
meet. Then the plain question is, ant it a pity that this state of things 
should continue, and how much better would it be for the old gentleman 
to hand over a reasonable amount of tin, and make it all right and comforta- 

ble!” 

Having delivered this oration with a great many waves and flourishes of the 
hand, Mr. Swiveller abruptly thrast the head of his cane into his mouth as if 
to prevent himself from impairing the effect of his speech by adding one other 


“Why do you hunt and peisecute me, God help me?” said the old man 
turning to fiis grandson. ‘“ Why do you bring your profligate companions here ! 
How often am I to tell you that my life is one of care and self-denial, and that 
I am poor?” 

“ How often am I to tell you,” returned the other, looking coldly at him, 
“that I know better?” 

“ You have chosen your own path,” said the old man. 
Nell and I to toil and work ” 

“ Nell will be a woman soon,” returned the other, “and, bred in your faith, 
she'll forget her brother unless he shows himself sometimes.” 


“Follow it. Leave 


listen. 

‘Well, Nelly,” said the young fellow aloud. ‘ Dothey teach you tohate me, 
eh?” 

“No, no. Forshame. Oh, no!” cried the child. 


“To love me, perhaps?” pursued her brother with a sneer. 

“To do neither,” she replied. ‘They never speak to me about you. Indeed 
they never du.” 

«I dare be bound for that,” he said, darting a bitter look at the grancfather. 
‘‘T dare be bound for that, Nell. Oh! I believe you there !” 

** But I love you dearly, Fred,” said the child. 

* No doubt!” 

“T do indeed, and always will,” the child repeated with great emotion, “ but, 
oh! if you would leave off vexing him and making him unhappy, then 1 could 
love you more.” 

‘“‘T see!” said the voung man, as he stooped carelessly over the child, and,hav- 
ing kissed her, pushed her from him: ‘* There—get you away now, you have said 
your lesson. You need n’t whimper. We part good friends enough, if that’s 
the matter.” 

He remained silent, following her with his eyes, until she had gained her little 
room and closed the door; and then turning to the dwarf, said abruptly, 

‘“‘ Harkee, Mr. e 

‘Meaning me!” returned the dwarf. 
member. It’s not a long one—Daniel Quilp.’ 

“* Harkee, Mr. Quilp, then,” pursued the other. 
with my grandfather there.” 

“Some,” said Mr. Quilp emphatically. 

** And are in a few of his mysteries and secrets.” 

“A few,” replied Quilp, with equal dryness. 

“Then let me tell him once for all, through you, that T will come into and go 
out of this place as often as I like, so long as he keeps Nell here; and that if he 
wants to be quit of me, he must first be quit of her. What have I done to be 
made a bugbear of, and to be shunned and dreaded as if I brought the plague? 
He'll tell you that I have no natural affection ; and that J care no more for Nell, 
for her own sake, than Ido for him. Let him say so. I care fur the whim, then, 
of coming to and fro and reminding her of my existence. J will see her when I 
please. That's my point. I came here to-day to maintain it, and I’jl come here 
again fifty times with the same object, and always with the same success. I suid 
I would stop till [had gained it. Ihave done so, and now my visit’s ended. 
Come, Dick.” 

“Stop!” cried Mr. Swiveller, as his companion turned towards the door. 
“Sip ” 

“ Sir, I am your humble servant,” said Mr. Quilp, to whom the monosyllable 
was addressed. 

“ Before I leave the gay and festive scene,and halls of dazzling light, sir,” 
said Mr. Swiveller, ‘I will, with your permission, attempt a slight remark. J 
came here, sir, this day, under the impression that the old min was friendly.” 

“ Proceed, sir,’ said Daniel Quil>; for the orator had made a sudden stop. 

“‘ Inspired by this idea and the sentiments it awakened, sir, and feeling as a mu- 
tual friend that badgering, baiting, and bullving, was not the sort of thing calcu- 
lated to expand the souls and promote the social harmony of the contending par- 
ties, took upon myself to suggest a course which is the course to be adopted 
on the present occasion. Will you allow me to whisper half a syllable, sir!” 
Without waiting for the permission he sought, Mr. Swiveller stepped up to the 
dwarf, and leaning on his shoulder and stuoping down to get at his ear, said in a 
voice which was perfectly audible to all present. 

“The watch-word to the old min is—fork.”’ 

“Ts what?” demanded Quilp. 

“Ts fork sir, fork,” replied Mr. Swiveller, slapping his pocket. 
awake, sir!” 

The dwarf nodded. Mr. Swiveller drew back and nodded likewise, then drew 
a little further back and nodded again, and so on. By these means he in time 
reached the door, where he gave a great cough to attract the dwarf’s attention 
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He said no more, but taking the money turned away with a slow uncertain step, 
and pressed his hand upon his head like a weary and dejected man. The dwarf 
watched him sharply, while he passed into the sitting-room, and locked it in an 
iron safe above the chimney piece ; and after musing for a short space, prepared 
to take his leave, observing that unless he made good haste, Mrs. Quilp would 
certainly be in fits on his revurn. 

“ And so neighbour,” he added, “I’ll turn my face homewards, leaving my love 
for Nelly, and hoping she may never lose her way again, though her doing so has 
procured me an honour I didn't expect.” With that he bowed and leered at me, 
and with a keen glance around which seemed to comprehend every object within 
his range of vision, however small or trivial, went his way. 

I had several time essayed to go myself, but the old man had always opposed 
it and entreated ine to remain. As he renewed his entreaties on our being left 
alone, and adverted with many thanks to the former occasion of our being toge- 
ther, I willingly vielded to his persuasions, and sat down, pretending to examine 
some curious miniatures and a few old medals which he placed before me. It 
needed no great pressing to induce me to stay, for if my curiosity had been ex- 
cited on the occasion of my first visit, it certainly was not diminished now. 

Nell joined us before long, and bringing some needle-work to the table, sat by 
the old man’s side. It was pleasant to observe the fresh flowers in the room, 
the pet bird with a green bough shading his little cage, the breath of freshness 
and youth which seemed to rustle through the old dull house and hover round 
the child. It was curious, but not so pleasant, to turn from the beauty and grace 
of the girl, to the stooping figure, care-worn face, and jaded aspect of the old 
man. As he grew weaker and more feeble, what would become of this lonely 
creature ; poor protector as he was, say that he died—what would her fate be, 
then! 

The old man almost answered my thoughts, as he laid his hand on hers, and 
spoke aloud, 

“I'll be of better cheer, Nell,” he said ; ‘‘there must. be good fortune in store 
for thee—! do not ask it for myself, but thee. Such miseries must fall on thy 
innocent head without it, that 1 cannot believe but that, being tempted, it will 
come at last !” 

She looked cheerfully into his face, but made no answer. 

** When I think,” said he, ‘of the many years—many in thy short life—that 
thou hast lived,alone with me; of thy monotonous existence, knowing no com- 
panions of thy own age nor any childish pleasures ; of the solitude in which thou 
hast grown to be what thou art, and in which thou hast livea apart from nearly 
o thy kind but one old man; I sometimes fear I have dealt hardly by thee, 

ell.” 

‘*Grandfather !” cried the child, in unfeigned surprise. 

«* Not in intention—no no,” said he. ‘I have ever looked forward to the time 
that should enable thee to mix among the gavest and prettiest, and take thy sta- 
tion with the best. But I still look forward, Nell, I still look forward, and if I 
should be forced to leave thee, meanwhile, how have I fitted thee for struggles 
with the world? The poor bird yonder is as well qualified to encounter it, and 
be turned adrift upon its mercies—Hark ! I hear Kit outside. Goto him, Nell, 
go to him.” 

She rose, and hurrying away, stopped, turned back, and put her arms about the 
old man’s neck, then left him and hurried away again—but faster this time, to 
hide her falling tears. 

‘“* A word in your ear, sir,” said the old man in a hurried whisper. ‘TI have 
been rendered uneasy by what you said the other night, and can only plead that 
I have done all for the best—that it is too late to retract, if I could (though I 
cannot)—and that I hope to triumph yet. All is for her sake. I have borne 
great poverty myself, and would spare her the sufferings that poverty carries 
with it. I would spare her the miseries that brought her mother, my own dear 
child, to an early grave. [would leave her—not with resources which could be 
easily spent or squandered away, but with what would place her beyond the reach 
of want for ever. You mark me, sir! She shall have no pittance, but a fortune 
—Hush! I can say no more than that, now or at any other time, and she is 
here again!” 

The eagerness with which all this was poured into my ear, the trembling of 
the hand with which he clasped my arm, the strained and starting eyes he fixed 
upon me, the wild vehemence and agitation of his manner, filled me with amaze 
ment. All that I had heard amd seen, and a great part of what he had said 
himself, led me to supposethat he was a wealthy man. I could form no compre- 
hension of his character, unless he were one of these miserable wretches who, 
having made gain the sole end and object of their lives, and having succeeded in 
amassing great riches are constantly tortured by the dread of poverty, and beset 
by fears of loss and ruin. Many things he had said which I had been at a loss 
to understand, were quite reconcileable with the idea thus presented to me, and 
at length I concluded that beyond all doubt he was one of this unhappy rece. 

The opinion was not the result of hasty consideration, for which indeed there 
was No Opportunity, as the child came back directly, and soon occupied herself 
in preparations for giving Kit a writing lesson, of which it seemed he had a cou- 
ple every week, and one regularly on that evening to the great mirth and enjoy- 
ment both of himself and his instructress. To relate how it was a long time 
before his modesty could be so far prevailed upon as to admit of his sitting down 
in the parlour, in the presence of an unknown gentleman—how when he did sit 
down he tucked up his sleeves and squared his elbows and put his face close 
to the copy-book and squinted horribly at the lines—how from the very first mo- 
ment of having the pen in his hand, he began to wallow in blots, and to daub 
himself with ink up to the very roots of his hair—how if he did by accident 
form a letter properly, he immediately smeared it out again with his arm in his 
preparations to make another—how at every fresh mistake, there wasa fresh 
burst of merriment from the child, and a louder and uot less hearty laugh from 
poor Kit himself—and how there was all the way through, notwithstanding, a 
gentle wish on her part to teach, and an anxious desire on his to learn—to 
relate all these particulars would no doubt occupy more time and space than 
they deserve. It will be sufficient to say that the lesson was given—that even- 
ing passed and night came on—that the old man again grew restless and impa- 
tient—that he quitted the house secretly at the same hour as before—and that 
the child «as once mure left alone within its gloomy walls. 

And now that I have carried this history so ‘arin my own character and in- 
troduced these personages to the reader, I shall for the convenience of the narra- 
tive detach myself from its further course, and leave to those who have promi- 
nent and necessary parts in it to speak and act for themselves. 7'0 be Continued. 

ete: one 
INCREASED VALUE OF RAILWAY PROPERTY. 

A correspondent calls our attention to the extraordinary increase in the value 
of railway property, which has tahen place within the last six months. Com- 
paring the quotations in our share-list of the 14th December last, with those of 
the 13th instant, it will be seen that upon 20 lines this increase amounts to up- 
wards of eight millions sterling! Thusthe Great Western shares in that pe- 
riod have 1isen £52 per share, namely, from 10 discount to 42 premium, equal to 
£1,300,000 upon the 25,000 original shares. ‘The new shares have risen from 
5 discount to 20 ;remium, equal to £625,000— making altogether £1,950,000 
upon the old and new shares The London and Birmingham shares have in like 
manner risen from 50 premium to 99 premium—equal to £1,225,000 upon the 
25,000 original shares. The quarter-shares have risen from 22 to 30 premium, 
equal to £200,000, and the new shares have risen £13, equal to £405,950—ma- 




















and gain an opportunity of expressing in dumb show, the closest confidence and 
most inviolable secresy. Having performed the serious pantomime that was ne- | 


track, and vanished. 

“ Humph!” said the dwarf with a sour look and a shrug of his shoulders, “so 
much for dear relations. Thank God I acknowledge none! Nor need you 
either,” he added, turning to the old man, “ if you were not as weak as a reed, 
and nearly as senseless.” 

«« What would you have me do?” he retorted in a kind of helpless desperation. 
“Jt is easy totalk and sneer. What would you have me do !” 

“ What would J do if I was in your case?” said the dwarf. 

“Something violent, no doubt.” 

“You're right there,” returned the little man, highly gratified by the compli- 
ment, for such he evidently considered it ; and gripning like a devil as he rubbed 
his dirty hands together. ‘ Ask Mrs. Quilp, pretty Mrs. Quilp, obedient, timid, 
loving Mrs. Quilp. But that reminds me—I have left her all alone, and she will 
be anxious and know not a moment's peace till I return. I know she’s always in 
that condition when I’m away, though she doesn’t dare to say 80, unless! lead 
her omand tell her she may speak freely and I won’t be angry with her. Oh! 
well-trained Mrs. Quilp !”” 

The creature appeared quite horrible with his monstrous head and little body, 
as he rubbed his hands slowly round, and round again—with something fantastic 
even in his manner of performing this slight action—and, dropping his shaggy 
brows and cocking his chin in the air, glanced upward with a stealthy look of ex- 
ultation, that an imp might have copied ard appropriated to himself. 

“Tlere,” he said, putting his hand into his breast and sidling up to the old man 
as he spoke ; “I brought it myself for fear of accidents, as, being in gold, it was 
something large and heavy for Nell to carry in her bag. She need be eccustom- 
ed to such loads betimes though, neighbour, for she will carry weight when you 
are dead.” 

‘Heaven send she may! I hope so,” said the old man with something like a 
groan. 

* Hope so !”” echoed the dwarf, approaching close to his ear; “neighbour, I | 
would I knew in what good investment all these supplies are sunk. But you are 

a deep man, and keep your secret close.” 

“My secret!” said the other with a haggard look. “ Yes, you're right—I—I— 








“Take care,” said the old man with sparkling eyes, “ that she does not forget 


keep it close—very close.” 


cessary for the due conveyance of these ideas, he cast himself upon his friend's 


king altogether upon the shares a sum of £1,830,950. The shares of the oth- 
er lines in the following table are computed in the same manner :— 





Great Western £1,925,000 
London and Birmingham 1,830,950 
Grand Junction. ‘ 829,000 
London and South Western 612,000 
Eastern Counties . . 448,000 
North Midland 420.000 
London and Brighton 360,000 
Manchester and Leeds 312,000 
Midland Counties’ . 240,000 
Manchester and Birmingha 180,000 
London and Croydon 165,000 
Great North of England 150,000 
London and Blackwall 120,000 
York and North Midland . 102,000 
Birmingham and Gloucester . 95,000 
Chester and Crewe 90.000 
Bristol and Exeter F : 90,000 
Cheltenham and Great Western . 75,000 
Birmingham and Derby 63,000 
London and Greenwich 60,000 

Total improvement in value . ' £8,166.950 


These results cannot fuil, as our correspondent remarks, to be most gratifying to 
railway proprietors, as showing that public opinion has undergone a change ; that 
railways are no longer viewed with suspicion as the mere speculations of a day, 
to be spoken of in the same breath with Spanish bonds and American state pa- 
per; but that they are regarded as real and valuable investments in the soil.— 
Railway Times. 


eI 
A RIDE ON MACERONI’S STEAM-COACH. 
Hearing that Colonel Maceroni’s “improved boiler” had got the steam up, 
and that under the auspices of a company of shareholders, the new carriage 


was going ahead ata greater rate than the old one—which, it will be remember- 
ed by the readers of the Colonel's amusing autography, some kind friena bor- 
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rowed to travel on the Continent, and never returned,—in short, that it had 
mastered Shooter's Hill, as its forerunner did the hills of Harrow and Stanmore, 
—we expressed a desire to have a ride in the new locomotive, with a view to re- 
port progress. = ; : 

At the appointed time, a huge dusky mass loomed in the distance; and we 
thought how the silent town would be startled from its slumbers by its rat- 
tling thunder ; but not a sound was heard above the low rumble of wheels, less 
noisy than an ordinary omnibus: the immense machine, elephantine in size and 
sagacity, and in hue also, turned the corner, and stopped short as quietly as the 
most accustomed vehicle. What was there to fear! Neither steam, smoke, 
nor fire, except the lighted cigars of the helmsman and engineer, was visible : 
on we sped, gliding over the ground at a rapid rate, and threading the intri- 
cacies of the narrow streets that lead to the main road: nothing could be 
more smooth, pleasant, and convenient—only the seats were not cushioned. 
Blackheath Hill was surmounted in gallant style ; a stiff trial for a machine up- 
wards of five tons weight including its freight of water and fuel. But Shooter's 
Hill was the triumph; and that we conld not witness, for then the pumps were 
all locked : perhaps because the thirsty leaviathan had swallowed so much water 
on its first ascent—for its stomach requires some buckets-full to keep up the 
evaporation. On the Eltham road the pump-handles were not all fettered, but 
there was some coqueting with the water-carts; and the great barn looking 
hall of the old Palace being visible among the trees, it was agreed to make 
for the town. The wonder, which had hitherto only elicited a stare from a 
stupid waggoner, was now the obiect of attraction to a motley crowd of old 
wives, servant-girls,farming-men, and early tradespeople, among whom the white 
caps and faces of the bakers were conspicuous. Some wondered, others sneered, 
many laughed, a few pryed and looked knowing about what they could not under- 
stand, and one or two ostlers cut stable-jokes ; but altogether the Elthamites 
seemed in a state of puzzlement, except one jolly old fellow with a merry eye, 
who evidently enjoyed the novelty. There being plenty of water at Footscray, 
we had no need to look out for ponds or inquire for wells; and there was better 
Opportunity to time the rate of speed. On the hard level road, without slack- 
ening,a mile was done in three minutes ; where there were any obstacles, four mi- 
nutes was the average; and in mounting an ascent, the mile took five minutes 
Thus, twenty miles an hour was the maximum, and twelve the minimum 1atio. 

At Footscray asimilar scene of wonderment was enacted ; and along the road 
windows were thrown up, doors opened, and men and maids flocked to the 
road-side to vaze at the strange sight: the very turnpike-men threw open their 
gates to let us pass without demanding toll—though they looked “ unutterable 
things.” 

The horses were equally astonished at the approach of the unwieldy monster 
travelling without their aid ; but only those that met it coming towards them : it 
passed such as it overtook without their being aware; the sight, not the sound, 
startled their senses—and certainly not without reason: a little paint would make 
all the difference, and should forthwith be applied. ‘The machine is uimecessarily 
ponderous ; but the boiler having proved to possess far greater force than was an- 
ticipated, much smaller engines will suffice, and the weight of fuel and machinery 
will be materially diminished—one third probably. ‘The boiler is only four feet 
square, yet it has a filty-horse power, which is much more than even the present 
carriage requires to propel it: hence a great waste of steam, which, * blowing 
off,” makes a great noise and smother, that is disagreable, and might be danger- 
ous in a crowded thoroughfare. We stated these defects to Mr Beale, the engi- 
neer ; who said that he had contrived a simple apparatus for remedying both— 
observing that every trip suggested some little improvement. 

On returning, we struck off into the road skirting Blackheath, along the wall 
of Greenwich Park: this road was under repair; and the ease with which the 
coach ran over the loose Macadainized granite, and the quagmires not yet filled 
up, tested the power of the engine must satisfactorily. The steep descent of 
isles Hill was also accomplished safely ; and the road being ina loose sandy 
condition, yielding considerably to the pressure of the broad wheels, our adventur- 
ous engineer must needs make trial of the ascent; though the steam had been 
let off preparatory to passing through the town. The troublesome task of turn 
ing the coach short round on a slope being accomplished, we breasted the ascent 
gallantly; but, at a soft hollow midway up the steep part of the hill, the inachine 
came to a stand-still. ‘ Halloo, what's the matter there !” sung out the engineer 
“The clutch is broke,”’ was the reply: ** Broke! why what is it made of !’— 
**Cast-iron.” ‘* Cast-iron!”"—there are no signs by which contempt can be ex 

"essed to give effect to the tone of this exclamation—* couldn't ye lave made 
it of glass, while ye were about it! Have one of wrought-iron made to-day.’ 
Then turning to us, he continued—* And we'll conquer this bill to-morrow.” No 
doubt, Mr. Beale has kept his word. We felt for him as with gvod-humoured 
philosophy he tried to conceal his mortification. Giving the word to “ reverse 
her !”—steam-engines, it seems, are of the fair sex —we progressed backwards 
down the hill, amidst the gaze of peopled windows and the crowd on the fovt- 
way. This accident damped the morning's pleasure ; but our engineer seemed 
only the more resolute ; and we expect to hear that he has been running up all 
manner of hills every day since. ‘This said * clutch,’ we should observe, is one 
of the two that set the hind-wheels in motion; only one is ordinarily used, but 
on an emergency both are applied. 

While at breakfast, Mr. Beale satisfied us on one point of vital importance— 
namely, the safety of the boiler. Maceroni’s isa tubular boiler, as are most of 
the road-locomotives ; all being in this respect modifications of Gurney's, and so 
far equally safe. Should several tubes give way at once—an almost linpossible 
contingency—there could be no explosion; for no tube contains so much steam 
as would expand with dangerous violence : its force would be exhausted in open- 
ing the tube. The objection to tubular boilers generally, Mr. Beale informed us 
was that they were apt to “ fur,” or accumulate crust inside, and also to “ prime,” 
—that is, the water, by getting mixed with the steam, impeded the action of the 
engine, and at last stopped it altogether. Both of these defects Mr. Beale has 
got rid of, by a process peculiar to himself. 

The result of our observations is, that the ‘‘Common Road Steam Convey- 
ance Company,” who are working Maceroni’s carriage under the guidance of Mr. 
Alexander Gordon, their consulting engineer—whose high opinion of the Colo- 
nel's *‘ improved boiler’ has been amply borne out by its performance—will soon 
be in a condition to serve any road, ata certain mileage, as they propose, with 
carriages that will not startfe the most skittish horse.— London Spectator. 

















IRISH CORPORATION BILL. 
House of Lords, July 31. 

Viscount Duncannon having moved the third reading of the bill, Lord Lynd- 
hurst moved an amendment, to strike out some words that had been introduced 
in Committee of the House of Commons forthe purpose of excluding the Re- 
corder of Dublin from Parliament by the mode of regulating the sittings of his 
Court. The Marquis of Lansdowne maintained that it was the duty of the House 
to leg'slate without reference to the convenience of the Recorder; and if the 
times must convenient to the public for holding his Courts were incompatible 
with attendance in Parliament, he ought not to be a Member. The Duke of 
Wellingtou reprobated this aitempt to exclude the Recorder from Parliameut by 
a side-wind. If the object had been thought desirable, the best course would 
have been to propose a clause fur the exclusion expressly of Mr. Shaw, sgainst 
whom personally the proviso was directed— 

“T for one,” said the Duke, * will vote against this proposition, because I 

consider it an unjust, a partial proposition, introduced for the purpose of gratifying 
the disinclination—I will not say more—of one particular party in Ireland; a 
disinclination wholly without foundation, because I declare my firm belief that 
there is no public officer in the service of the State who performs his duty in a 
more zealous, meritorious, or able manner, or more to the satisfaction of the pub- 
lic, than the right honourable gentleman who is the object of it.” 
Lord LANSDOWNE said, that for some time past the Dublin gaol-deliver- 
ies had been unsatisfactory. Lord Normanby expressed the same opinion ; and 
quoted Judge Perrin as his authority. After some remarks from Lerd Wharn- 
cliffe and the Marquis Clanricarde, the House divided ; and Lord Lyndhurst’s 
amendment in favour of Mr. Shaw, was carried by 58 to 42. 

Another amendment proposed by Lord 
Marquis of Normanby, for continuing to the Lord Mayor of Dublin elect, the 
office of President of the Court of Gansianen was carried by 58 to 39. 

After a warning from the Bishop of Exeter, that the bill would be most de- 
structive to the interests of the Church, it was read a third time. and passed. 

} ied—On Wednesday evening, Pus’ ; - 
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By the withdrawal of Lord Aberdeen's bill for the settlement of the Scotch 
Chaach question, it is to be feared that the commotions raised thereon will be 
continued indefinitely ; and still worse, the controversies are tending to the de- 
struction of the Scottish Church asa national establishment. Without attempting 
to advocate the abstract right of either party, we cannot refrain from observing 
that the proceedings of the Presbyteries and of the General Assembly are con- 


Che Albion. 


trary to the dicta of the Court of Session, and consequently against the law | 


of the land. Now this is a difficulty which every loyal subject must find 
it hard to get over; and indeed there is but one constitutional mode of 
setting it aside, namely, the right of petitioning against an existing law which 
is considered a grievance, and the procuring of legislative enactments fora re- 
form of the abuse. If the grievance be great and general, the petitions on the 
subject will be numerous, and sympathy, as well as common-sense, will raise up 
advocates for relief; and as that relief can only come through the legislature of 
the British Empire, it is there, and there only, that the sabject can be fully, fair 
ly, and efficiently discussed. Doubtless there is much party feeling and much 
private influence excited on either side, and the question, which is an intricate 
one, may not be cleared of its ubscurities in some time; but we would suggest 
submission to the existing law, together with strenuous and sustained exertions 
for the amendment of all that is defective therein ; and not the assumption of au- 
thority which has never been legally bestowed, nor resistance against the law 
of the land, which is allowed to be the securest protection of the citizen. 

The Auchterarder case has been long prominently before the public, and the 
following summary of it, which is in most respects similar to the other disputes 
now pending in the Scottish Church, will afford a lucid view of the question. 

Robert Young, a licentiate, was presented, by the Earl Kinnoul, to the parish 
of Auchterarder. His appointment was vetoed by the communicants ; for only 
two persons who are under obligations to the Patron, signed the call in his fa- 
vour. The Presbytery refused to induct. The Presentee, Mr. Young, ap- 
pealed to the higher ecclesiastical tribunals, who confirmed the decision of the 
Presbytery. He then appealed to the Court of Session, the highest civil judica- 
tory in Scotland, who pronounced a decision in his favour, and found, * that 
Lord Kinnoul had legally, validly, and effectually exercised his rights as Patron ; 
and that the Presbytery had acted to the prejudice of the pursuer, illegally, and 
in violation of their duty, and contrary to the provision of the statutes.” The 
Presbytery referred themselves, for direction, to the General Assembly, who 
met in May, 1838. It was there resolved to appeal to the House of Lords; 
where, after the most ample arguments, in May, 1839, the judgment of the Court 
of Session was affirmed. Both the Lord Chancellor and Lord Brougham de- 
clared that they never entertained a doubt upon the subject. The law of 
Britain has thus decided, that there is an imperative obligation upon the Presby- 
teries of the Established Church of Scotland, to induct any preacher whose 
moral character and orthodoxy are not disputed, without any reference to his fel- 
lowship with the religious sensibilities of the people. Mr. Young therefore can 
either apply to the civil Court to compel the Presbytery to induct him, or he 
can sue the Presbytery for damages for the loss of his stipend. It is understood 
that he will first adopt the latter course. In the mean time, the people have 
been obliged to abandon the Kirk, that they may enjoy the means of grace, and 
worship God according to the dictates of their consciences ! —Christ. Intell. 

This appeal to the House of Lords, the highest court of Judicature in the 
realm, and where the subject has been solemnly discussed, ought surely to be 
decisive as to its present legal merits. 

Granted, for the sake of argument, that the lawof patronage is contrary to 
the principles of those who advocate the Presbyterian form of Church govern- 
ment, yet it cannot be denied that such a law does exist ; and we are inclined to 
believe that illegal and violent opposition thereto has done more to delay a satis- 
factory settlement of the question, than would have been the result of a more 
peaceable course. Lord Aberdeen, certainly viewed the matter according to its 
merits, and dispassionately ; and the object of his bill was to reconcile both par- 
ties without greatly compremising the principles of either. He would have re. 
served the right of patronage,consistently with the proper qualifications of morals 
and acquaintance with the doctrines which the presentee was bound to propound , 
and only required that the right of veto on part of the Parishioners or the Pres- 
bytery should be aecompanied by good and sufficient reason for the same. 

We trust that there will speedily be a decrease in the commotions incidental to 
this controversy, as the continuance of them must inevitably tend, first to schism 
in the Scottish Church, and eventually to the overthrow of that establishment. 

The circumstances attending the tour of the Governor-General through the North 
American Provinces, increase in interest as his Excellency proceeds, and not 
the least gratifying among them is the unanimity of feeling and subsidence of 
party spirit every where apparent. This is one of the gool effects springing 
from the manly declarations of Mr. Thomson on the subject of ‘“ Responsible 
Government” contained in his reply to the Halifax Address, 

When the Union Bill passed the Legislature of Upper Canada, we saw that 
the measure of re-uniting the two provinces was inevitable, and at that time 
pointed out to our readers in the Canadas the inutility of further opposition ; for, 
as we then remarked, since the thing was done it was proper to make the best 
of it. The Duke of Wellington himself observed lately in Parliament, and on 
this very question tuo, that it was always his practice to oppose what he consider- 
ed a bad measure to the utmost of his ability, but if that measure were carried in 
Opposition to him, he endeavoured to amend it and make it as little injurious as 
possible ; and that when it became the law of the land he yielded implicit obe- 
dience thereto. Can any good Conservative in Canada follow a better example 
than the one thus set by the illustrious leader of his party at home? 

With this injunction in mind we think that every good and loyal subject, how- 
ever much he may have objected to the re-union, and however great his fears 
may be as to its result, ought to see his way clear to support Mr. Thomson in 
carrying the measure into effect. Opposition now is useless, and as useless op- 
position is apt to become factious, it should be shunned by every honorable and 
patriotic mind. These sentiments are, we should apprehend, already prevalent, 
and increasingly so, if we may judge from what almost daily takes place as Mr. 
Thomson proceeds on his route. 

To ensure success for the new system, or any thing approaching thereto, a good 
House of Assembly is indispensable ; and we do not see that this object can be 
attained but through the harmonious co-operation of all classes of loyal sub- 
jects to return good members. Fortunately the number for this branch of the 
legislature is small, being less than a hundred, and as the selection is so li- 
mited there is a better prospect of securing good and efficient men. Many of 
those who have already come forward as candidates are every way worthy of 
public confidence, and could a majority of such be returned, our fears would be, 
for the present, dissipated. 

The union may have the effect of changing in some degree the state of par- 
ties; but, whatever changes may take place, we trust all conservatives will unite 
themselves for the good of country and for the permanency of the connexion 
with England; without this their name is a mockery and their professions a 
cheat. 

The first session it is supposed will be called at Toronto, and will probably 
take place in the spring—it being optional with the Governor General, under the 
act, to convene it at any period within fifteen months. Toronto and Quebec are 
the only places where the archives are deposited, and where sufficient accom 
modations exist for the transaction of the public business. Parliament indeed 
had need meet at one or other of these points until suitable edifices are erected 
at Montreal or some other convenient place. 





From Mexico we learn that the civil war has terminated, or at least is sus- 
pended ; but the particulars of the truce are rather vague, 80 much so as to leave 
it in doubt whether the rebel party is not stillinarms. The following are some 
of the details : 


The revolution which commenced on the 15th of July, was broaght to a close 
on the 26th, after ten days of fighting and three of negotiation. The bloodshed 
was horrible ; 80 of che actual belligerents and 400 peaceable inhabitants are 
said to have been killed. 

The negotiations were commenced on the 23d, but not concluded until the 26th 
when a convention was agreed to, as follows : 

Art. 1. The lives, persons, offices,and property (of the insurgents) are guaran- 
teed, inevery sense of the word : the term offices to be understood as applying 
to those conferred by the Supreme Government. 

2. The general in chief, D. Gabriel Valencia, offers in every legal manner pos- 
sible, to use his influence with the general government to procure from Congress 
a reform of the constitution. 

3. All the political events which have occurred from the 14th inst. to the pre- 
sent, shall be buried in utter oblivion,—the forces which may have adhered to 
the plan adopted in this capital on the said 15th inst. being included in this con- 





vention. 
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4. A free passport out of the Republic shall be granted to any individual of the 
persons included in this convention, at his own request, even though an action 
may be pending against him for political opinions. : 
5. The insurgent troops ehall retire to such position as His Excellency Gen. 
Gabriel Valencia shall select : and he shall also designate what eneral of the in- 
surgents shall command them. ‘The latter will be responsible for any disorders 
which may be committed, aud for the fulfilment of the orders which the aforesaid 
general may have given. 

6. His Excellency the general in chief, Gabriel Valencia, and the generals of 
his army, pledge their honor before the whole world, to cause this convention to 
the faithfully and legally fulfilled, in all its parts. 

7, This convention will be applicable only to Mexicans. } 

8, This convention, as soon as it is ratified by the chiefs of both parties, shall 
be promptly carried into effect, and in order to afford time for its ratification, hos- 
ulities shall continue suspended until the morning of the 27th. 

— July 26th, 1840. In the edifice of the Great Society, 11 o’clock at 
night. 

A letter in the Journal of Commerce, dated July 28, says that the Federalist 
troops marched out of the city on the 27th, with their weapons, artillery, &e. It 
was rumoured, however, that instead of giving up their armsat a village designa- 
ted for that purpose, they fortified themselves ona hill, three leagues from the 
city. There does not seem to be any stipulation for the surrender of weapons, in 
the convention. 

Gen. Urrea had fled, and Farias, the provisional President, also. 





We are happy to announce the arrival of Dr. Rolph from the scene of his 
meritorious labors in Great Britain, where his success in the cause of Emigration 
has been most complete and gratifying. He did us the favor to address to us 
the following letter, which we have great pleasure in laying before our readers. 

New York, Sepremper Ist., 1840. 

Dear Sir.—The deep interest you have ever manifested in the prosperity of 
the British North American Provinces, and the development of their unexam- 
pled resources, induces me to convey to you the cheering and gratifying intelli- 
gence that their value and importance is universally appreciated by all classes in 
the United Kingdom, and that a general and zealous desire to promote their wel- 
fare and contribute to their happiness, pervades the whole community. ‘The tri- 
umph of steam in bringing these colonies within a fortnight’s iatercourse with 
the Mother Country—the spontaneous and ardent loyalty so nobly exhibited by 
the glorious and unrivalled militia of Upper Canada—the chivalry, enterprise, pa- 
triotism, and energy evinced by the New Bruuswickers and Nova Scotians—the 
increased and increasing conviction felt by the British nation of the insecure te- 
nure of foreign trade, and of the insanity of trusting to foreign power for the 
bread they eat, and their corresponding desire to obtain the staff of life from their 
own dominions—the philanthropic ai.xiety to secure for the industrious and la- 
bouring classes employment in the Colonies, have all contributed, and still con- 
tribute, to rivet the attention of the British peuple on their gigantic and valuable 
possessions in the Western Hemisphere. ‘The spirit is fully aroused, it wants 
but to be fostered to continue and augment. 

In cherishing and nurturing a more abiding connection between the North 
American Colonies and the parent state, a generous and patriotic rivalry now ap- 
pears to exist. The landlord—the farmer—the merchant—the manufactarer— 
the capitalist—the artisan—and the mechanic, seem all equallyfinterested in pro- 
moting emigration, which they view as essential to the maritime, commercial, ag- 
ricultural, manufacturing, and general interests of the nation ; the only security 
for the maintenance of the integrity and indivisibility ofthe empire ; and promo- 
tion alike of imperial greatness, and colonial prosperity. Another gratifying cir- 
cumstance in this hallowed and patriotic confederation is the absence of political 
and sectarian rancour—the influential of all parties and creeds, make one come 
mon cause—they view this asa national, neither as a party nor religious ques- 
tion—and the number of anti-colonists have now dwindled into insignificance 
and contempt. The debasing calculation about cost is repudiated, and has yield- 
ed to the more generous, just, patriotic, and ennobling feeling, how shall we best 
maintain the glury of the empire, the welfare of the colonies, the dignity of the 
nation, the safety and honor of the state. i 

The British North American Colonial Committee, of which I was Honorary 
Secretary for some time after its furmation, will resume its sittings in January. 
The first iaea for establishing this valuable committee was suggested by the Earl 
of Mountcashel and Dr. Ifill, and was matured after the delivery of my lecture 
on emigration before the Colonial Society. A. J. Robertson, Esq., of Inshes, at- 
tended the first meeting with the former distinguished and indefatigable friend to 
British North America, and the latter a most patriotic and zealous advocate of 
the British Colonies ; our ranks soon extended, and we soon addea to our pum- 
bers the Duke of Argyle, Ear! Fitzwilliam, the Marquis of Breadalbane, the 

Earl of Dunmore, Lor Mecdonild, Lord James Stuart, Sir Augustus d'Este, Sir 
Duncan Macdougall, Sir J. de Courcy Laffan, The Chisholm, The Mackinnon, 





McLeod of McLeod, McLeod of Raarsay, W. S. O’Brien, Esq., M. P., H. Bail- 
lie, Esq., M. P., Major Campbell, Islay, M. P., Sir Donald Campbell, Capt. Bel- 
sted, C. Franks, Esq., Col. Wyndham, Major Head, G. Fyler, Esq., and many 
other most influential and importan! persons. 

It would add greatly to the utility and efficiency of this committee to have a 
member from each B. N. A. Colony, who would impart to the members general- 
ly that information which they seek, and which by their exertions is then spread 
over the entire community. A desire to reach Canada prevents me from going 
more into detail at present, but believe me, Dear Sir, most traly your’s, 

Tos. Rouru. 





The article describing the increased and increasing value of Rail Road stock 
in England will be read with interest. It places the internal communication of 
the country in an astonishing point of view—few indeed on this side of the At- 
lantic have any conception of it. 

We add to this another article equally interesting, namely -an account of a 
pleasant trip made in an improved Stcam Coach—a mode of conveyance that 
we have the fullest confidence in. Its successful adoption, whichis not far 
distant, will be of inconceivable public benefit, as it will impart cheapness and 
rapidity of communication on those roads where the railway cannot be advanta- 
geously used. Ina short time stages will in a great degree be set aside, the 
main avenues through the kingdom will be traversed by railways, and the princi- 
pal cross roads by steam carriages. 





*,* Not having a copy of Messrs. Mudge and Featherstonhaugh's Report we 
cannot very well comply with the request to continue our extracts from it. For 
our previous extracts we were indebted to the Editors of the Commercial Adver- 
tiser, to whom the British Consul presented his copy on receiving it from her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Enough has, however, already appeared in this journal to enable the reader to 
comprehend the nature and extent of Messrs. Mudge and Featherstonhaugh’s 
discoveries, and we await the counter report uf the American Commissioners. 





American Sculptors.—The last Knickerbocker pays the following tribute to 
Mr. Kneeland. 


‘“« Bat while we keep in view such native artists as Power, Crawford, and oth- 
ers, we must not forget to chronicle the advancement of some of our American 
sculptors and painters at home. Clevinger is executing several orders, with his 
accustomed success , and soon leaves us, as we learn, to prosecute his studies in 
Italy. Kneeland, a native of our Empire State, and companion with Crawford 
in his studies.in America, has devoted his leisure from pursuits of kindred art, 
in which he has been eminently successful, to the thorough study of sculpture ; 
and the benefit of the severe discipline which he has taken upon himself, is’ visi- 
ble in the few busts which he has modelled, or sculptured in marble. We have 
often admired the little group, wrought in the latter matériel, which Mr. Astor 
had the good taste to secure, and which forms so pleasing an ornament of his 
mansion. With his fine genius, and an uncompromising determination not to 
rest satisfied with a superficial knowledge of his art, we must regard Mr. Knee- 
land as one of our most promising artists ; and we cannot but believe that his 
ultimate success will be marked and triumphant.” 





In a former number we promised to proceed with the new work by Dickens as 
soon as the story should assume the usual interest of the writings of that author. 
An episode of Master Humphrey's Clock—‘‘ The Curiosity Shop,” we think has 
done so, and we accordingly give it insertion. In our next we shall be able to get 
over all the back ground, and on the following week shall be ready to proceed 
with such further portions as the steamers of the Ist of September may bring us. 


This tale will be found to possess in a striking degree the two great characteris- 
tics of the author, namely, humor and pathos. 





Number sixteen of Mr. Audubon’s Birds of America just issued, contains 
the following plates, with two specimens in each. 1, Yellow-crowned Wood- 
warbler. 2. Audubon’s Wood-warbler. 3. Black. pool Wood-warbler. 4. 
Yellow-throated Wood-warbler, and 5. Bay-breasted Wood-warbler. 

The subscriptions for this work continue rapidly upon the increase, and we 
understand Mr. Audubon has just received two additional subscribers to hia 
large work, the price of which is one thousand dollars. In times like the pre- 
sent, this is highly honourable to parties who thus munificently encourage sci- 
ence. 
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yin THE ROD AND THE GUN._ 


ing Two Treatises on Angling and Shooting. By James Wilson, F.R.S.E., 
by the Author of “The Oakleigh Shooting Code.” 12mo. pp. 439. 

Edinburgh, 1840. Black. 

He that spares “ the Rod” spoils the child, may be as true as any say of an- 
cient wisdom ; but yet, even in the severest hours of our criticism, we could as 
wiing ingly commit felony as dream of acting otherwise than spare the rod in a 
ease like the present. re s 

The “ fly leaf” is enough to secure us. It exhibits five fly-hooks of various 
designations, but epecially one dubbed “ the Professor,” at which we were con- 
strained to rise, and so got hooked without the possibility of escape. It would 
be of no use to run, and leap, and flounder, and sulk, and lash the surrounding 
element : *‘ the Professor” he us, and we may as well lethim draw us along and 
land us as pleasantly as the thing can be done. And yet he is a remoreeless 
monster ; worse than the ‘‘ quaint, old, cruel coxcomb,” Izaak Walton, whose 

gentle-ness has been thus described as pavers by those human worms who do 
not understand and love the art piscatorial. How could the Professor (we mean 
the man, not the hook)—how could the Professor send such a volume as this to 
London! Revelling in his descriptions of nature with all the joyousness and 
luxuriance of Nature herself, had he no feeling for us of Cockneyshire, who can- 
not taste the delights on which he expatiates with so much gusto? Why tor- 
ment such of us as have remembrances with raking up the memories of by-gone 
times ; and filling with vain and vague imaginings such others as can form no 
idea of crystal stream, or loch, or mountain, except from his descriptions! The 
sons of business and children of confinement in the metropolis, whose whole ex- 
istence is one course of CAPITAL PUNISHMENT,—though abolished for shooting 
at queens and other offences hitherto deemed worthy of the death,—have they 
not enough to annoy and distress them without being so vividly assailed with con- 
trasts of leisure, and free roaming, and sports independent of all circumstances, 
and regardless of all weathers? Fic, oh fie! Mr Professor, for the selfishness 
of such principles, and the recklessness in wounding such feelings ! What can 
we do! where seek solace? Jt is barely possible to steal a few hours to the 
Thames or docks ; and thence, by patient attention to a piece of painted cork, 
which appears to be moved by your sighs, or something below, be enabled to de- 
clare upon your honour that you think you had two nibbles and a bite; or, by 
some happy concurrence, you may have a friend who has a pond, and who muni- 
ficently offers you a day’s fishing therein ; and then, with ground-baiting, punting, 
and vering, you may actually catch and drag to light three or four very 
small perch, or very smalldace. As for tench or carp, you must be content with 
the assurance that several have been put in and since been seen there. Or, 
happier still, you may absolutely contrive to be allowed to cast your line into 
what is termed in the home counties a running stream, where there are real 
trouts to be seen in the clear water, and which trouts see you with less satisfaction 
than you see them, but with the mutual understanding that neither party is to 
increase the intimacy, or fancy any chance of coming to any closer connexion. 
And it is to persons thus situated that the Professor addresses his glowing pictures 
of sunrises and sunsets; balmy airs and evergreen landscapes; and dashing 
waters where abundance reigns, and the trout and salmon all but jump into the 
creels of the enraptured angler ! 

And, as if to add to the grievance, his style and playfulness would, under other 
circumstances, be altogether enchanting :— 

« The prevailing attributes and domestic economy of fishes may be described 
as exactly the reverse of those of birds. These gay and airy creatures possess 

the power of surveying distinctly, at a glance, an immeasurable extent of hori- 
zon ; their acute perception of sound appreciates all intonations, and their glad 
voices are exquisitely skilled in their production. Though their bills are hard, 
and their bodies closely covered by down and feathers, they are by no means de- 
ficient in the sense of touch. They enjoy all the delights of conjugal and pa- 
rental affection, and perform their incumbent duties with devotedness and cou- 
rage. ‘They cherish and defend their offspring, and will sometimes even die in 
that defence ; and of all the wonderful labours of instinctive art, none is so 
beautiful as the formation of their mossy dwellings. With what deep and con- 
tinuous affection does the female brood over her cherished treasures !—how un- 
wearied is the gallant male in his tender assiduities, and with what melodious 
love does he outpour that rich and varied song by which he seeks to soothe her 
sedentary task !— 
‘ Over his own sweet voice the stock-dove broods !’ 

But close at hand, on that umbrageous bough, sits the fond partner of his joys 
and sorrows ; so that it is in no spirit of selfish, solitary musing that he ever 
murmurs by woodland stream or shadow-haunted brook, ‘a music sweeter than 
their own.’ The slender-winged and glossy-plumaged swallow, which skims the 
verdure of the new-mown meadow, or dimples the surface of the breezeless 
lake,—the ponderous, but giant-pinioned eagle winging bis way from distant isles. 
o’er waters glittering with redundant life,—the proud, far-sighted falcon, which, 
launching from some hoar cliff, or lightning-scathed peak, 

‘ Doth dally with the wind, and scorn the sun,’ 

—the wild and fearful lapwing, with graceful crest and dark dilated eye, are each 
and all enslaved for many a long-enduring season by this love of offspring, and 
toil in its support from dewy morning until latest eve. But it is far otherwise 
with our voiceless dwellers in the deep, who exhibit but few attachments, are 
conversant with no interchanging language, and cherish no warm affections. 
Constructing no dwelling, they merely shelter themselves from danger among 
the cavernous rocks of the ocean, in the silent depths of lakes, or beneath the 
murky shade of the overhanging banks of rivers; and the cravings of hunger 
seem alone to exercise a frequent or influential action over their monotonous 
movements. We must not, however, conceive that the life of fishes is not one 
of enjoyment, for we know that the Great Creator ‘ careth for all his creatures ;’ 
and it ought, perhaps, rather to be said that we cannot appreciate the nature of 
their feelings, than that they are in any way fore-doomed to a negation of plea- 
sure. Assuredly, however, the hand of Nature has been most prodigal in be- 
stowing on their external aspect every variety of adornment. Their special forms 
are infinite, their proportions often most elegant, their colours lively and diver- 
sified—and nothing seems wanting, either in their shape or structure, to excite 
the unfeigned admiration of mankind. Indeed, it almost appears as if this pro- 
digality of beauty was intended solely for such an end. The brightness of me- 
tallic splendour—the sparkling brilliancy of precious gems—the milder efful- 
gence of the hues of flowers, all combine to signalise fishes as among the most 
beautiful objects of creation. When newly withdrawn from their native ele- 
ment, or still gliding submerged amid its liquid coolness, their colours fixed or 
iridescent, are seen mingling in spots, or bands, or broader flashes,—always ele- 
gant and symmetrical, sometimes richly contrasted, sometimes gradually soften- 
ed into each other, and in all cases harmonising with a chaste fulness of effect, 
which Titian and Rubens might envy but could never equal. For what reason, 
then, it has been asked, has all this adornment been so lavishly bestowed on 
creatures which can scarcely perceive each other amid the dim perpetual twi- 
light of the deep! Shakspere has already said, that there are ‘more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy ;’ and we fear it is no 
answer to the foregoing question to add, that the s»ine observation applies with 
even greater truth to the ‘ waters beneath the earth.’ ” 

In details our author is not less admirable, and it is truly surprising how many 
flashes of genius he has thrown into his subject. The practical is so gilded and 
embellished by the sparkling and beautiful, that the work is quite as charming 
for the general reader as it is instructive to the fisher. We select an instance 
or two :— 

“ As expert angling never was and never will be successfully taught by rule, 
bat is almost entirely the result of assiduous and long-continued practice, we 
purpose being very brief in our general disquisition, on the subject. We shall 
commence by stating our belief that fly-fishing, by far the most elegant and in- 
teresting branch of the art, ought not to be regarded exclusively as an art of 
imitation. It no doubt depends on deception, which usually proceeds on the 
principle of one thing being successfully substituted in the likeness’ of another ; 
but Bacon's distinctive definitions of simulation and dissimulation place the sub- 
ject in atruer light. As simulation consists in the adoption or affectation of 
what is not, while dissimulation consists in the careful concealment of what 
really is—the one being a positive, the other rather a negative act—so the great 
object of the fly-fisher is to dissimulate in such a manner as to prevent his ex- 
pected prey from detecting the artificial nature of his lure, without troubling him- 
self by a vain effort to simulate or assume, with his fly, the appearance of any 
individual or specific form of insect life. There is, in truth, little or no con- 
nexion between the art of angling and the science of entomology ; and, there- 
fore, the success of the angler, in by far the greater proportion of cases, does 
not depend on the resemblance which subsists between his artificial and the na- 
tural insect. This statement is, no doubt, greatly et variance with the expressed 
principles of all who have deemed fishing worthy of consideration from the days 
of Isaiah and Theoeritus, to those of Carrol and Bainbridge. But we are not 
the less decidedly of opinien, that in nine instances out of ten the fish seizes 
upon an artificial fly as upon an insect or moving creature sui generis, and not 
on account of its exact and successful resemblance to any accustomed and fami- 
liar object.” 

Our owrrobservation induces us to acquiesce to the utmost of these remarks : 
we have caught many a fish when our hook was torn to tatters, and nothing re- 
sembling a fly remained, except it were the loose hackle hanging by the shaft. 
But, again :— 

“The great secret in fly-fishing, after a person has acquired the art of throw- 
ing a long and a light line, is perseverance,—that is, constant and continuous 
exertion. Fish are whimsical creatures, even when the angler, with all appli- 
ances and means to boot, is placed apparently under the most favourable circum- 
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stances. Let him, however, commence his operations with flies, which, upon 
principles, he knows to be good,—for example, a water-mouse body, and 
ark wing; red hackle, and teal or mallard wing. It may frequently — 
that for an hour, or even two hours, he will kill nothing ; but then it will as often 
happen, that for another couple of hours, he will pull them ashore with a most 
pleasing celerity. 
« Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise !’ 
Next comes a pause of another hour or more, during which little or nothing is ob- 
tained, so that if the intermediate period ia frittered away on green banks, eating 
bi$cuits, success is doubtful or impossible. We believe that the appetites and 
motions of the tinny tribes are regulated and directed by certain (to us) almost 
imperceptible changes in the state of the atmosphere, with which, as they do not 
roceed from any determinate or ascertained principles of meteorological science, 
it is not easy for the angler to become acquainted ; and therefore the only method 
to remedy the désagrement thus arising, is to fish without ceasing so long as he 
remain by the ‘pure element of waters.’ The art of angling, if worthily fol- 
lowed, and with an observant eye, will probably one day or other be the means of 
throwing considerable light on the science of electricity, at present one of the 
most obscure, though at the same time the most important and pervading, of all 
the subjects of physical learning. Professor Forbes has promised us to do some- 
thing in this line, and will give in his ‘ Report’ the first time the British Asso- 
ciation holds its meeting at Aberfoyle or Rowardennan.” 

No doubt he will, whenever the meeting indicated by the Professor's joke takes 
place at either of these sweet seclusions. In a similar vein is the following note, 
after giving a good account of Mr. Shaw's experiments on the spawning, &c. of 
salmon :— ; 

“In the present summary of the great parr question, we avail ourselves, in the 
first place, of our own exquisite knowledge of the subject ; secondly, of Mr. 
Shaw’s earlier papers published in the ‘Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal’ 
(July, 1836—January, 1838,) and of his more recent communication on the 
same subject, crowned by the Keith Testimonial (‘'Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh,’ vol. rege ii.); and thirdly, of a learned and lucid 
exposition of the case in a late Number (cexciv.) of ‘Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine,’ very generally attributed to Lord John Russell.” 

We must quote another bit of humour; on the pregnant causes of book- 

making :— 
‘«* But why prolong our precepts,—for what knowledge can a man acquire of 
this or any other glorious art by reading? Or what will book-learning avail when 
one comes not only to ‘speak o’ loupin,’ ow’r a linn,’ but actually to do it, or lose 
his fish, which has already done it ;—and see! on either side how thick a screen 
of rocks and tangled brushwood! Where be your rules, O angler! cut and dry, 
when a man begins to change his mind, and wishes to change his direction, 
*mid some delusive ford of unknown depth, when giant trees are vehemently 
steoping,—the howling winds above,—beneath, ‘the hell of waters?’ Can a 
Christian learn to skate by the fire-side? Cana sailor be taught to leap a five- 
barred gate on board of ship, or avoid saddle-sickness when on actual horse- 
back, by studying either ‘ Riding made Easy,’ or a treatise on tanning? Cena 
landsman escape sea-sickness when at sea, by acquiring a knowledge of Clerk’s 
‘Naval Tactics’ on shore? Can an ass become a_ philosopher by reading an 
Encyclopedia both by day and night? Can a philosopher cease to be an ass 
by not reading it either by nightor day? Never! never! never! In sad and 
simple truth,the writing of a book on almost any subject is what J. G. L. would 
not inelegantly call ‘humbug.’ Then why do you write one yourself! inquires 
our gentle and considerate reader. Just for one or other of the many reasons 
which induced yourself todo so—for we know you write—retorts the author. 
Pleasure, pride, poverty, happiness, hunger, anger, disdain, contempt, candour, 
fear, love, hatred, hope, knowledge, malice, misery, dissimulation, philanthropy, 
philoprogenitiveness, conceit, arrogance, ignorance,—these are a few of the 
many fertile sources from which the things called books,—‘ of the making of 
which there is no end,'—are ever flowing. Wesay it in shame, sorrow, and 
contrition,—we never yet met a man who had not written one or more books, 
and do not expect ever to meet with so perfect a human being on this side the 
grave. We once for a few brief hours in early life deemed that we had done 
so, even on this ‘dim spot’ which men call earth. We were returning, about 
twenty years ago, by the Carlisle mail from Clovenford, after a toilsome but de- 
lightful and productive day in Tweed’s crystalline streams. ‘The evening had 
closed with many a murky frown, the night was dark and boisterous, and in the 
course of our homeward journey we could scarcely distinguish by the ‘ ineffec- 
tual fire’ of Qstler’s lantern, as it flickered on the trickling rain-bespattered win- 
dows, a bulky fellow-traveller, who kindly talked to us alternately of trouts and 
trees, and withal in such a racy natural way, that we rubbed our hands with 
joy, and cried internally ewreka, here is a man whonever wrote a book. Our im- 
pression on this point grew stronger and stronger each succeeding mile, and 
when at length reaching ‘ our owa romantic town’ we sprung out beneath the 
glare of lamps upon the glistening pavement, quite delighted by the novelty of 
our previous situation, and —_ our arm to aid the descent of our unlet- 
tered friend—Reader, it was Sir Walter Scott!” 

We must now, however, close these pages with two other piscatorial obser- 

vations :— 
‘* Whatever may be the physical temperature of fishes, there is nothing in 
their history more remarkable than their power of enduring the extremes of heat 
and cold. The breeding powers of that brilliant species of Chinese carp, com- 
monly called the gold-fish, are greatly accelerated by water kept at a constant 
temperature of 80 deg. Fahr.; yet Mr. Hoste, a naturalist of Vienna, has seen 
that species recover freely after being frozen up in ice. Fishes exist naturally 
in various baths and thermal springs, of which the temperature ranges from 113 
to 120 degrees ; and Humboldt and Bonpland were witness in South America to 
fishes being thrown up alive, and apparently in good health, from the bottom of 
a volcano, along with water and heated vapour, which raised the thermometer to 
210 deg., that is, to within two degrees of the boiling point. Contrast this with 
Dr. Richardson’s account of the species of carp common in the fur countries of 
North America. + * * Even the sense of sight may be supposed 
to find but feeble exercise in those profounder depths where so many of the in- 
habitants of ocean dwell, although the largeness of the visual organs in many spe- 
cies probably in some measure makes amends for this deficiency of light. But 
even in those species the eye cannot change its direction ; still less can it alter 
its focus, so as to accommodate the vision to a varying distance, for the iris nei- 
ther dilates nor contracts, and no teaching will induce the pupil to do otherwise 
than remain for ever the same in all degrees of light. Notear moistens the gla- 
zed surface, no eyelid clears or protects it—but then we rejoice to think of the 
perpetuity of Tweed’s crystalline flow, how constant and continuous are its gen- 
tle murmurs, how free from those dry specks which men call ‘dust,’ and how 
gently she laves the never-fevered temples of her (tee) total inhabitants. Yet 
the eyes of fishes, though often in themselves beautif:! exceedingly, do still, 
from their want of variableness, exhibit but a dull and feeble representative of 
that expressive organ, so full of life and animation in the higher tribes.” 





G OVERNESS WANTED.—A lady who is capable of teaching English, French, and 
X Music, is required to fill a situation in a highly respectable family in North Caroli 
na. She must be an Episcopalian and possess the requisite testimony as to character and 
ability. Apply at this office. sep5-3t 





EW YORK Classical and Commercial Institution, Bloomingdale.—Vacation will ter 
minate on Saturday, the fifth of September. The punctual attendance of the pu- 
pils is particularly requested on the following Monday. 

The undersigned begs leave to inform his friends and the public, that his school will 
be removed to the city on the first of November next, when he purposes receiving Day 
Scholars, and a limited number of Boarders, on a plan similar to that formerly adopted 
by him in Beaver street. The houses which he will occupy are situated in Jane street, 
fronting Abingdon Square, and posses every advantage, in point of healthy situation and 
extensive accommodations, that can be desired. ” 

Parents desirous of placing their sons at this Institution, can obtain all requisite in 
formation as to terms, &C., on application to R. T. HUDDART, Principal. 

‘sept. Stf. 

A*® English lady is desirous of obtaining a few daily pupils to instruct in any or all 
of the following branches :—English literature ah belles lettres, French, Italian, 

Spanish, Drawing and Music. References to the first families in the city. Address 

Miss B., Albion Office. a29-3t. 


ITUATION WANTED AS GOVERNESS.—A respectable American or English faim- 
ly residing in the United States can meet with an eligible governess lately arrived 
out from England, in the above capacity. The neighbourhood of Boston would be pre- 
ferred. References of the first respectability can be produced. Early application by 
letter (post paid)to the undersigned will have attention. ; 
New York, Aug. 15, 1840. SMITH THURGAR & Co., 66 Pine st. 
Aug. 22-4t*- 
RS, COLEY’S Boarding and Day School, No. 683 Broadway, will re-open on Mon- 
day, 14th September. aug. 22-3t 
N ISSES L. M. & M. R. GREEN, No. 1, Fifth Avenue, will re-commence their 
: 3oarding and Day School for Young Ladies, on Thursday, September 10. 
Aug. 22-2m. 
V RS. GIBSON, 18 Bond st., New York, will re-open her Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, on Tuesday Ist September. 
The most approved Masters attend as usual. 














Aug22-6t. 
ISSES BROWN, 55 Beach street, will re-open their Day School for Young Ladies, 
on Monday, 7th September. Eminent Masters will assist as formerly. 
Accommodations can be providea for a limited number of Young Ladies as boarders 
Cards of Terms, and further particulars, may be had by applying as above. 
20th August; 1840. a22-4t. 








HE ACADIA’S Letter Bags close at Harnden’s Express and Foreign Letter Office, 
No. 2 Wall st., Aug. 31, at 3 o’clock p.m. All Packages, samples, &c., forwarded 


Freight will be received on same, and receipts given through to Liverpool 
ENNISON’S latest Premium Refrigerators. Ordersreceived at the office,150 Fulton 
street ma 16-tf. 





UST Published, and for sale at the Bookstores, Remarks on Insanity, and the Man- 
agement of Insane Persons. By J. F. LEHMANN. Price Is. 3d. 





August 24, 1840. a29-2t. ] 


September 5, 


Di WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from 8till 10 A. 
w ihe Report, 2 the Landon Atha of the Eighth Meeting of the British A 

From the tiin t theneum, of t ig! ing 0 ‘ish Association. 
“ Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful ns of the 
eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish 
some important points in the theory of vision.” ‘‘ One of the most important results of 
Mr. Wailace’s dissections is the rae A of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 
supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” . 

From Professor Knight, Yale College. ‘‘ He has made interesting discoveries, which 
throw much light upon hitherto obscure points in the physiology of vision.” 

From Professor Macneven, New York. * | have experienced the good effects of his skill 
in my own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 
others.” Augs-6m. 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in War- 
ren st., confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye anu Ophthalmic Surgery in 
eneral. 
. Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments forthe different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott’s 
patients during his absence. - , er 

The poorto enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 

Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. 

Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Augl-tf. 
A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !1 
Patronised by the Royal Family and Nobility. 

HARPE’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.—These preparations are 

deemed the most on any discoveries ever brought before public netice. Their 
valuable properties have n fully proved throughout England ; and although but re- 
cently introduced here, every trial attests their extraordinary powers. A single in- 
stance is selected : ; 

Dear Sir—ALlow me to state my entire confidence in your specific, for the cure of the 
Rheumatism. Having been severely attacked with that disease in my hip and knee, I 
was entirely prostrated, and totally unable to touch my foot tothe ground. By the ad- 
vice of a friend I was induced to try your remedy, and must confess it operated like ma- 

ic ; in one day I was greatly relieved, and on the second I believe perfectly cured, as I 
ave not been troubled with it since. Ihave been induced to pen this certificate in jus- 
tice to you and for the benefit of my fellow citizens. Your obedient servant, 
FREDERICK R. LEE, Assistant Alderman of the 17th Ward. 
To Dr. Powell. 


There are five kinds of Cerates, and also a Liniment, each adapted to give prompt 
relief in different diseases and injuries, viz : 
No. 1, Plain ! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Boils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 
No. 2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains, Bruises,Oramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. 
No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 
No.4, Balsamec ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 
No. 5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &« 
The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, but is a more powerful pre. 
ration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2 cents, $1 5@ and 
50, each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 
J.W.POWELL, M. D., Sole Agent, 
157 Broadway, N.Y. 

















PAVILLION, 


BY 
W. C. BATCHELOR, , 
St. Joseph, Florida. 
Steam Boat, Rail Road and Stage Office, at this House. Aug. 6-3m. 


FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 
OWLAND’S LOTION, an elegant preparation, equally adapted to the use of those 
suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation of the 
glowing “tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to genera! notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing success afforded by an experience of upwards of eighty years ; combinmg, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. J 
Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned againstimitations which 
under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genuine Ar- 
ticle has the name and address of the proprietor—ROBERT SHAW, 33 Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and ie 
inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled ‘“ The Theory of Beau- 
ty.” Allothers, in whatever form, are spurious. : 
Sold retail by all respectable Perfumers and Medieine Venders in the principa Oities 
of the Union, im bottles. Jy. 27—eowly* 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
| ge New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
yea 








r:— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th warty June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. Frorm Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 1 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the lat, 
8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 
Ships. Masters. Days of ao | from ae a of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 








Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24/Dec. 1, March 16, Ju 8 
lowa W. W. Pell, “« 9, “* 16, June 8] “ &,April 1, * 16 
Burgundy, D. Lines, Moe. & oOo  * * Kh * 8, Aug. 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, | “ 16,March 8, “ 24|Jan. 1, “ 16, 
Duch. d’Orleans,'A. Richardson,, “ 24, “ 16, July 8} “ 8,May 1, 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ 24, “ 16] “ 16, “ 8, Sept. 1 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16,April 8, ‘“ 24/Feb. 6 
Emerald G. W. Howes,| “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8 " 
Silvie De Grasse,|L Weiderholdt' Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Oct. 1 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr! “ 16,May 8, “ 24/March], “ 16, “ §8 
Albany, J.Johuston,jr.| “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8| “ 8,July 1, “ 16 

These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
: WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. | f ‘ 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— - 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 

W.H Sebor, (Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
S. B. Griffing, a a. Se eee a OO ORLS S 
T Britton, “« 9, “* 20, “ ws ee July B Nov. z 





St. James, 
Montreal, 
Gladiator, 





Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. ao ak ’ 1 
Wellington, D Chadwick, oh * B® - 2 : 27, * 2. Se 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, og, *  * April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |E E. Morgan, /March 1, July 1, Nov. 1| = AY, By 1 a 
Samson, R. Sturgis, * 2 Le. 27, “ 37, “ 97 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, ‘ 20, _ “ 20May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, |H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “ 97, “ 17 
Toronto, |R. Griswold, om © h 8 YS eS ey ee 
Westminster, G. Moore, « 90, “ 2, “ 20/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, und are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The pricc of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co 134 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 

Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
| Higgins, > 2 ” 








Virginian, 3, 13, “« 13)Sept 1, Jan. I, May 1 
New York, W.C. Barstow,) “19, “ 19, “ji *§ J «& ae a 
Roscius, J. Collins, "es .°- “gi * & Fg 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, !Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 49 
Independence, |Wortman, SF 6. Foer @ Sy % Giitnes 
Sheffield, F.P. Allen, | “13, “ 13, “ 13,Oct. 1, Feb 1, Jume,1 
Oxford, lJ. Rathbone, | “19, “ 19, “ 19) “ 7% “ 4% & @ 


’ 
Siddons, N. B. Palmer,| “25, “ 95, “* 2 “ 13, “ 33, @ 33 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Roscoe, |}H. Huttleson,} “ 7, “ 7 - 7% 2” 47S 
S. Whitney, | Thompson, om % “ 13 Nov 1, March 1, Ju 1 
Columbus, |Cropper, 9| 7 “ q, 7 
; 25, “ 25, “ 95 “ 13, “ 13, “ 13 


Sheridan, Depeyster, S| f 

South America, Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1| ‘9 « yo «& 49 
G. Washington, A. Burrows, | “ 7, “ 7, ni tt oe 
United States, |J.G. Fisher, | “13, “ 138, “ 13\Dee. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, B. L. Waite, “19, & 19, “ WW «& Fu 7 ‘ ~ 


’ 
Garrick, A.S. Palmer, | “25, “ 25,  ‘“ 2 “ 18, “ 13, “ IJ8 
Europe, A.C. Marshall,,Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elogant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The prize of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wiaes, stores, and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, 4m 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODITUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents fur ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T, & L SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Inde yendence, Roscoe. and Geo. Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N.Y. 
WILDES, FICE ERSGILS. & Cos Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
ents fo s Roseius, Si , Sheridan, and Garrick, 
Ag r ships Roseius, Siddons EK COLLINS & Co.. New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoe 
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